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The Delight of Feeling Fresh 


and “‘ fit ’’ is one of the most desirable things in life. How fine it is to walk with head erect, to feel the 
blood coursing freely through the veins, to have the glow of health in one’s cheeks, bright eyes, and 
freedora from ache or pain! It is good to be alive! Given such a state of health, a man or woman 
can look out upon life and its work and pleasure with confidence. Work will be welcome, and no 
longer a drudgery : while pleasures can be enjoyed to the full capacity. There can be no buoyancy, 
however, w thout health, which, alas! many do not possess. Good health 


comes after using 


BEECHAW’S PILLS, a medicine of proved worth, as thousands can testify. These pills are specially 
prepared to counteract and remove all irregularities of the organs of assimilation and digestion—the seat 
of most of ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.”” There never was a time Jike the present when the hurry and 
worry of life was so great, and it is small wonder, therefore, if beneath the stress and strain of modern 
conditions the hardest-worked organs of the body are the first to get out of order. A dose of 
BEECHAW’S PILLS will, however, spzedily tone up the system. The periodical use of this well- 
tried medicine will obviate sick-headache, biliousness, and other distressing results of irregular action of 
the stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys. If you are wise you will never be without a box of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


oN Sold in boxes, we 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). | 
YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A thigb=class Montbly Magazine for Antiquarizcs, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Mistorians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 











EpireD By CHARLES F. FORSHAW, LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society of Yorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royat Colonial lnstitute. 


Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. Lt contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”— Motes and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes aud Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archeologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Shefiield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other cuntribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will afford ample material 
for such a publication.” —7he Freemason. 

‘*T am much obliged to you for sending me a specimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope yeu will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 
you that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E. W. 
SRABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S;A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Litcrature.) ' 
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In February Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., clerk 
to the London County Council, read a paper 
of great interest on “The Story of London 
Maps” before the Royal Geographical 
Society. Mr. Gomme’s subject was illus- 
trated by limelight views. Commencing with 
London before the maps, he started with the 
period when the present capital was the home 
of Celtic pile-dwellers. It was a Celtic strong- 
hold, as its name attested. Then it was 
appropriated as a Roman military camp, and 
grew into the proudest of Roman cities, 
Lundinium Augusta. It was utilized by the 
greatest of Anglo-Saxon kings as a military 
defence against the encroaching Danes and 
men of the North; it was brought under the 
Norman dominion, and transformed into a 
city institution of the English State by the 
great Plantagenet Sovereigns. Of all those 
periods we had no maps, but the question 
might well be asked whether any remains of 
those far-off periods cannot be restored to the 
maps. A more significant question for the 
student of London maps was, Did not the 
maps themselves, coming to them in succes- 
sive stages from the sixteenth century, con- 
tain remains of the earlier periods before the 
maps, some ancient landmarks, some un- 
obliterated features which the cartographers 
recorded but did not create? This last 
question was obviously an important element 
in the story of the London maps, for when 
they came to examine those precious relics of 
the past, it was borne in upon them that they 
VOL. IV. 





contained much more ancient history than 
that belonging to Tudor times—topography 
that had never been obliterated. 
% 

Diagrams showing sections of underground 
London were thrown on the screen. That 
at Cannon Street displayed beneath the 
present level the roadway before the Great 
Fire in 1666; below that, earth in which 
Norman and English pottery had been found ; 
whilst below that, again, was a Roman 
tesselated pavement, the soil beneath it con- 
taining Roman remains. These diagrams 
showed the kind of city London had become 
through the successive periods of its history, 
and how deep down we had to dig before 
coming upon London prior to the maps. 
Speaking of the ancient Danish settlements, 
which afterwards grew into modern parishes, 
Mr. Gomme said each villager held his acre- 
strip, thelast relic of which survived in the name 
of “‘Long-acre.” Although we had not the 
whole distribution of the acre-strips revealed 
by the maps, there was no question that these 
indications were sufficient to show the nature 
of the holdings of the entire area. They 
were acre-strips belonging to the village 
community system. The terminals of the 
acre-strips in modern Park Lane remained 
unaltered, and they accounted to-day for 
the splendid irregularity of the building line 
of that most fashionable of London streets. 


Mr. Gomme emphasized the value of plans 
of London drawn from archeological and 
historical remains. As a means of enhancing 
the value of, and interest in, maps, he sug- 
gested that, if the streets where practically 
little or no alteration in structure had taken 
place could have the valuations at quin- 
quennial periods printed in the same manner 
as the valuation of St. James’s Square had 
been printed in Mr. Dasent’s history of that 
place, the results would prove acceptable to 
many people. In the streets along which we 
walked were historic spots. Great English- 
men and Englishwomen had trodden them 
for ages. He got to the backs of houses in 
old streets whenever he could, for one came 
upon unexpected glimpses of the country 
aspect of London parishes—long, slanting, 
red-tiled roofs, and buildings of much simple 
beauty. No one knew how much of Old 
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London was still left to us in these out-of- 
the-way places. The maps of London would 
still lead us to them, or what remained of 
them, if we used the maps properly, and 
London, under their guidance, would assume 
some of its past glories, and present to its 
modern citizens a city to be proud of. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Over £15,600 was realized by the sale of the 
Braikenridge collection of medizval works of 
art, which was concluded at Christie’s on 
February 28. One of the principal lots on 
the first day was a splendid mazer-bowl of 
special interest in that the inscription, ‘ Be 
yow mere and glade and joo the masters 
tokerys do dyed,” identifies its former promi- 
nence with the Company of Toukers or 
Tuckers (.¢ the gentry who tucked cloth), 
afterwards affiliated to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Fullers. Three inches high, and of 
the unusual diameter of 94 inches, this 
specimen has the London hall-mark 1534, 
with the maker’s mark of an arrow-head. 
The silver rim, on which the inscription 
is engraved in Gothic characters, is 14 inches 
deep, and between the various words are 
engraved a lozenge, a flower, an ape, 
a pig sejant, a dog, a quatrefoil, a hart 
lodged, a man seated blowing a horn and 
holding a staff, a flower, a hart at speed, a 
fruit, and a flowering plant. Bidding began 
at £500, and after a brisk competition the 
bowl was knocked down to Messrs. Crichton 
at the great figure of £2,300. A little later 
a fine ciborium of copper-gilt and Champlevé 
enamel, believed to have been once in use at 
Malmesbury Abbey, became the property of 
Mr. Durlacher at the immense price of 
46,000. The ciborium was exhibited at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 1874, and at 
the Burlington Fine Art Club in 1897. It 
is 7 inches high and 6 inches in diameter, 
and is probably English thirteenth-century 
craft. The figures are mostly in engraved 
gilt metal, but those of Our Lord and the 
Angels are delicately enamelled, with the 
flesh translucent, and of a pale jasper tinge. 


On the second day interest centred chiefly in 
the fine collection of old carved oak. Much 
of it was of ecclesiastical interest, and a 
number of clergy were attracted to the sale. 
The general public, however, was more inter- 


ested in the reputed cradle of Henty V., an 
oblong oak box, 45 inches long, swinging 
from two carved oak posts, surmounted by 
the Monthermer arms, which was described 
as English work of the late fourteenth 
century. This quaint royal relic was an 
object of interest to antiquaries back in the 
eighteenth century, but this is an incredulous 
age, and bidders to-day look askance at 
personal relics. Bidding started at 100 
guineas, and, after languishing for some time, 
rose by 1o guineas to 210 guineas. Mr. 
Amor offered 220 guineas, another bidder 
called 225 guineas, and then the cradle was 
knocked down at 230 guineas to Mr. Guy 
Laking, the King’s Armourer. A rumour 
arose that Mr. Laking had been acting on 
behalf of His Majesty, who would naturally 
desire to possess the relic of his famous 
ancestor. To a newspaper representative, 
however, Mr. Laking said that he was not at 
liberty to confirm the rumour, but that in all 
probability the cradle would eventually be- 
come the property of the nation. 


The “ pedigree” of this cradle is of a circum- 
stantial character. It was originally at Court- 
field, near Monmouth, where the infant 
Prince was for some time placed in the care 
of Lady Montacute, heiress of Thomas de 
Monthermer, and granddaughter of Edward I. 
In 1774 the cradle was in the possession 
of the Rev. Peregrine Ball, of Newland, 
Gloucestershire, to whom it descended from 
an ancestor who, with Lady Montacute, had 
care of the infant Prince at Monmouth. It 
is illustrated and described in the London 
Magazine of March, 1774, where, however, 
it is described as Edward II.’s cradle. At 
Mr. Ball’s death, in 1794, it was presented 
by his son to a Mr. Whitehead, of Ham- 
brook, Frenchay, near Bristol, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Braikenridge at the sale at 
Redland Hall, near Bristol, of the collection 
of Mrs. Barnes on October 22, 1833. The 
cradle, ciborium, and mazer-bowl were figured 
in the Daily Graphic on February 27. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on March 5, Messrs. William Martin, LL.D., 
Harold O. Bodvel-Roberts, Bernard Roth, 
John Humphreys, M.D.S., David Dippie 
Dixon, Edward Neil Baynes, Vernon Watney, 
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and Mervyn Edmund Macartney were elected 


Fellows. 
¢ + 


Professor Sayce, in a most interesting com- 
munication to the Zimes of February 24, 
tells of the latest discovery of royal treasure 
as the result of the excavations in the valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. Mr. 
Theodore Davis and his assistant, Mr. 
Ayrton, have discovered in a rock-cut tomb 
over 30 feet deep the jewellery of the Queen 
Ta-usert, granddaughter of Rameses II., and 
wife of Seti-Mer-en-Ptah II., the last of the 
royal house of the XIXth Dynasty, about 
1250 B.C. 

Among the most interesting objects dis- 
covered were some gold rosettes, to each of 
which a small hook was attached, from which 
it is thought they were intended to hold up 
some part of the Queen’s attire. There were 
also some plaques of gold, and a large gold 
ring with the symbol of the mother goddess 
Mut—a vulture—inlaid in precious stones. 
Another ring, containing the cartouche, or 
royal escutcheon, of Rameses. II., an ex- 
tremely fine piece of work, was also found. 
A portion of the Queen’s gold crown, as well 
as seven gold rings set with scarabzi, in- 
scribed with her name, and some bracelets 
in gold and silver were also brought to light. 
The curious part of the discovery is the fact 
that the tomb in which these and other 
objects were discovered was not the tomb of 
Ta-usert, nor that of her husband, but be- 
longed to a private individual, whose identity 
has not yet been established. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


“ At a little distance from the tomb,” says 
Professor Sayce, in concluding his account 
of these remarkable discoveries, “the ex- 
cavators have laid bare the foundations of 
some workmen’s huts, most of which had a 
pot let into the floor, for the safe-keeping, it 
may be, of the money of the day. Rubbish- 
pits in the neighbourhood of the huts have 
yielded a number of interesting relics, in- 
cluding a bouquet of papyrus blossoms 
stitched in order to keep the petals in place, 
and a clay seal attached to a red string, 
which it is difficult to believe was not made 
yesterday. Many inscribed pieces of lime- 
stone have also been found on which the 


overseers of the workmen kept their accounts. 
They are likely to give us an insight into an 
undertaker’s wages in the age of the Exodus, 
as well as into the prices of the materials he 
used and the food that he ate.” 


¢ + ¢ 

The late Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, F.S.A., 
ex-president of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, who, died on February 8, bequeathed 
—besides many other private and public 
legacies—to the Council of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society a sum of £3,000 for 
the endowment of the Dalrymple Lectureship 
on Archeology in the University of Glas- 
gow, the appointment to the lectureship to 
be vested in the curators appointed in virtue 
of an arrangement come to between Mr. 
Dalrymple and the University Court; the 
subject of the lectures is to be some branch 
of European archeology. The whole residue 
and remainder of the estate (including funds 
liferented as they fall in) Mr. Dalrymple’s 
trustees are directed to apply to the forma- 
tion of a fund, the interest and annual pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for the purpose 
of making grants for the judicious restoration 
and repair of buildings of historical and 
antiquarian interest in Scotland, England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece, 
but specially in Scotland, the fund to be 
administered by a board of trustees con- 
stituted as follows: Three members from the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, three 
members from the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, and one member from the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society. 


° =. 3 


The Atheneum of February 22 says that 
Professor Dorpfeld has issued a letter, ad- 
dressed in the first place to the friends who 
assisted him with funds, in which he gives 
an account of his excavations at Leukas- 
Ithaca in the summer of 1907. He began 
in the plain of Nidri, where a primeval 
burial-place was discovered, resembling those 
recently found at Tiryns and Orchomenos, 
and containing vases, and a bronze spear- 
head which is said to be of very rare type. 
The walls of a large building were laid bare, 
which, Professor Dorpfeld thinks, was prob- 
ably the.palace of Ulysses. The work was 
carried on under considerable difficulties, 
Q2 
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owing to the water of the subsoil, which is to 
be diverted by means of a canal, so that the 
whole building may be exposed. 


Mr. Richard Quick, the Superintendent of 
the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, writes : 
“ Herewith I enclose a photograph of an 
ancient alms-box, the dimensions of which 
are, height 3} inches, length 6} inches, and 
width 3% inches. It is cut out of a solid 
piece of oolitic limestone, the sides being 
# inch thick. The box was found five or 


allow a penny to be inserted between the 
side and the lid of the box. This may have 
been used for extracting coins without taking 
off the lid. I shall be obliged by any infor- 
mation as to its exact date, or particulars of 
any similar specimen which your readers may 
have to give. The box is now in the Bristol 
Museum of Antiquities.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
“‘A remarkable find,” says the City Press 
of March 7, ‘“‘has just been made in the 
ward of Cornhill, the discovery consisting of 





OLD ALMS BOX. 


six years ago by a labourer named Walter 
Creed in a hedge at Bedchester, Dorset. 
The lid is divided into six panels, with geo- 
metrical designs, the slot being in the centre, 
and 1% inches in length. The front face and 
two sides of the box are carved with two 
crossed branches, treated somewhat conven- 
tionally, whilst the back is smooth. The lid 
was apparently fastened on by cement or 
glue, traces of which are still to be seen. 
On the back face immediately under the lid 
there is a slight groove, just large enough to 


a very beautiful tankard and cover of the 
seventeenth century. A representative of the 
City Press saw the Deputy of the ward on 
the subject yesterday, and, though Mr. 
Miller Wilkinson exhibited great reluctance 
to make any statement, learned that the cup 
was found in a safe containing some of the 
old records of the ward. By whom and 
when it was so secreted is not known. The 
name of the donor does not appear on the 
cup, but there is an inscription to the effect 
that it was a gift to the ward for use by the 
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Inquest. The date given is 1646. The cup 
weighs in all some 20 ounces, and its value 
is estimated at between £400 and £500.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Prehistoric Congress of France will 
hold its fourth session at Chambéry from 
August 24 to August 30. The subjects for 
discussion are : (1) The Pile Dwellings and 
their Ages; (2) the Palzolithic Period in 
Savoy and its Relation to the Glacial Exten- 
sion ; (3) The Neolithic Period in the Alps ; 
(4) Prehistoric Inscribed Rocks. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The following admirably worded memorial 
has been presented to the York City Council 
by the Yorkshire Architectural and York 
Archeological Society, protesting against 
a threatened encroachment on the city 
ramparts : 

“My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,—At a 
meeting of the above Society, held March 3, 
1908, some concern was expressed by the 
members in consequence of a rumour that 
the earthen rampart on which the city wall is 
built might in some manner be interfered 
with in connexion with the widening of 
Station Road, opposite the Railway Station, 
for the new electric trams, sanctioned by the 
Light Railway Commissioners. 

“Tt was decided by the members present 
that a communication should be made to the 
Corporation of York representing the anxiety 
of the Society and other citizens for the pro- 
tection of the present aspect and contour of 
the earthen rampart referred: to. 

“Tn any measures taken for the widening 
of the roadway they desire to urge, in the 
interests of archeology and the preservation 
of our city’s historic remains of medizval 
earthworks, that no proposals be recom- 
mended that will in any way disturb the city 
embankment. They also beg that the ram- 
part be not excavated or curtailed in any 
manner whatever. 

“Tt may be remarked that the defensive 
earthwork surrounding our city is unparal- 
leled, and is one of the very few in England 
that have not been entirely obliterated. The 
preservation of the ramparts, as we now 
see them, is highly desirable, and a matter 
deserving the attention of patriotic citizens, 
who desire that the city shall retain, as far 


as is practicable, these most valuable historic 
features. 

“It is becoming more recognized that 
earthworks of whatever description are valu- 
able and very interesting landmarks of our 
country’s history, the retention of which, un- 
impaired, is of great importance. It is hoped 
that the Corporation will do their utmost to 
preserve the city’s fortifications, which are 
characteristic features of our ancient city. 

‘* Your memorialists confidently hope that 
this communication will meet with your kind 
and serious consideration, and that it will 
issue in protective action for which future 
generations of York citizens will long be 
grateful.” 

The memorial is dated March 10, and is 
signed by Dr. Solloway, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Society, and by the Dean of York 
and other members. 


Two interesting lectures were delivered in 
February in the lecture-room of the Royal 
Academy. The first, on February 21, was 
by Viscount Dillon, on “ Arms and Armour 
in Painting and Sculpture.” The second, 
four days later, was by the Dean of Glou- 
cester (Dr. Spence-Jones), on “ The Story of 
the Catacombs of Rome, especially in their 
Relation to Christian Art.” The substance 
of the address will be embodied in the 
Dean’s forthcoming book. A very general 
idea, he said, had been current for centuries 
in the Church that the Christianity of the 
first three centuries was hostile to art—to 
painting as well as sculpture. It was only 
in recent years that that conception had 
been found to be quite erroneous. In the 
catacombs the community of Rome, by far 
the greatest of the early Christian Churches 
who professed the faith of Jesus, for some 
two centuries and a half reverently laid their 
dead; and it was from the words written or 
graven on the thousand-thousand tombs that 
one gathered what was the real belief of those 
early congregations. In those silent streets, 
on the walls of the countless sepulchral 
chambers, they loved to paint pictures telling 
of their hopes and outlooks. Some of those 
pictures, often dim and discoloured, were 
with us still. Not a few of the artists who 
worked there were evidently men of no 
mean power. There was no doubt that in 
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‘the Christianity of the first days there was 
a school of teaching which more or less 
discouraged art, which looked askance on 
painting and sculpture. But discoveries in 
the catacombs proved that this repugnance 
to art was not the universal, not even the 
ordinary opinion of the mass of early 
Christians. Amidst the wreckage of the 
City of the Dead beneath the suburbs of 
Rome there were still examples of elaborate 
decorative art dating from the days of the 
Apostles and the years immediately succeed- 
ing their passing away. In the dim and 
fading pictures which covered the ceilings 
and adorned the walls of some of the oldest 
catacombs of the first and early in the 
second centuries one could still trace the 
exquisite skill of the artist-painter. Subse- 
quently a marked deterioration crept over 
the artistic work in the catacombs, but that 
deterioration had already made great pro- 
gress in the art of the outer world of Rome 
about them. As the third century advanced 
the character of the decoration and painting 
became more and more hieratic. In the 
fourth century historic subjects and the suf- 
ferings of the martyrs became the favourites. 
There was an absence of anything that could 
be termed sculpture in the catacombs. But 
the absence of sculpture was not due to any 
special preference for painting, but simply 
because for all purposes of decoration in the 
subterranean chambers and chapels sculpture 
was wellnigh impossible. In those days, 
when popular feeling ran so high, and was 
often so bitterly hostile to Christianity, the 
life of a Christian sculptor would have been 
in daily peril. Sculpture from the middle 
of the fourth century became a recognized 
Christian art, but it possessed no hallowed 
tradition dating from the first days—the days 
of persecution. That hallowed tradition was 
the precious inheritance of painting alone. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Lecturing at Brighton in February on “ Hol- 
lingbury Castle,” Mr. H. S. Toms, curator 
of the Brighton Museum, pointed out that 
‘“‘castle” is a misnomer. The only traces 
of this old hill-fort which remain consist of 
a comparatively shallow ditch with a bank 
or rampart standing 5 or 6 feet above it, the 
_ two forming an entrenchment which runs 

round the hill and encloses an area of about 


6 acres.. The shape of the earthwork roughly 
approaches a square, with the corners 
rounded off and the sides bulging outwards. 
Mr. Toms reviewed the evidence which 
points to Hollingbury having been a fortifi- 
cation, and said, whoever the original de- 
signers of the camp may have been, they 
were well versed in the art of constructing 
fortified enclosures, and they recognized the 
importance of entrenching themselves on 


a hill. 
¢* ¢ 


The most difficult part of the question as to 
the origin of Hollingbury is: ““Who were 
its makers?” Although the answer to this 
still lies in the realm of conjecture, Mr. Toms 
was able to prove that it is certainly not a 
Roman camp, as many suppose. He quoted 
from the masterly monograph on Zhe Hill- 
Forts of Sussex, by the late General Pitt- 
Rivers, who strongly maintains that our 
Sussex earthworks, including Hollingbury, 
are not of Roman, but of prehistoric origin. 
General Pitt-Rivers‘tells us that the size and 
outlines of the Sussex entrenchments are 
regulated by the size and outline of the hills 
upon which they stand. That is to say, the 
whole hill-top, or the whole available part 
of it, appears to have been fortified by a 
line of ramparts drawn along the brow in 
the position best suited for defence, whereas 
the Roman practice was to regulate the 
outline and arrangement of the camps in 
accordance with the strength of the force 
intended to occupy them, and with a chief 
regard to the consideration of discipline and 
interior economy. Mr. Toms strengthened 
his case for the prehistoric origin of Holling- 
bury by comparing the camp with two real 
Roman fortresses in Dumbartonshire (Scot- 
land) and Glamorganshire (Wales), and 
showed the very definite difference that exists 
between them. He mentioned that some 
antiquaries are inclined to regard Holling- 
bury as a Bronze Age camp, but pointed out 
that only excavation could throw any certain 
light upon the date of its construction. 


The Builder for March 7 contained a re- 
markably fresh and fascinating article on 
“English Medizval Architecture from 
Ancient Seals,” illustrated by reproductions 
of sixteen seals. We quote one paragraph 
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as a specimen of the treatment of this inter- 
esting aspect of medizeval seals : “ Of special 
interest is the seal of Shrewsbury, dating from 
1425, with a view of the town. A large 
church of cruciform plan with a tall spire, 
houses, and other churches, stand within the 
town fortifications, in which is a central gate, 
and two side gates leading to bridges over the 
Severn. The walls are decorated with three 
shields of arms displaying the lions of Eng- 
land; the Cross of St. George, and the three 
leopards’ heads of Shrewsbury town.” 
+ + © 

Some very interesting excavations, says the 
Rome correspondent of the Standard, under 
date March 2, are now being carried out in 
the Roman Forum by Comm. Boni, who is 
anxious to settle the question of the exact 
position of the temple of Jupiter Stator, which 
various classic authors tell us was to be found 
on the northern slope of the Palatine Hill, 
and which, until now, was supposed to have 
stood between the Palatine and the Arch of 
Titus. These remains, however, are now 
said to be a reconstruction of the Augustan 
age, as their orientation is not that of the 
Republican buildings. The temple of Jupiter 
Stator owed its origin to a vow made by 
Romulus during a battle between the Romans 
and Sabines. He, however, made only a 
sacred enclosure, which contained, perhaps, 
an altar. The temple was built in the days 
of Attilus Regulus, 294 B.c. Following the 
direction of the Clivus Capitolinus and the 
Via Sacra, and keeping in mind the Repub- 
lican orientation of the Forum, Comm. 
Boni sought, quite close to the Arch of 
Titus, for traces of the ancient edifice, and 
here he has found two parallel walls, con- 
sisting of great square masses of tufa, bearing 
the well-known marks that are to be found 
on the Republican city walls, and which Pro- 
fessor Boni considers were connected with 
inaugural rites. Should these prove to be 
the remains of the great temple, we are on 
the very spot where the Senate sometimes 
met, and where Cicero pronounced his first 
attack on Catiline. A well which has been 
found close to these massive walls contained 
various utensils of the second and third cen- 
turies B.c., a vase decoration consisting of a 
woman’s head, a bronze guadrans, lead 
weights, lamps, and various articles of black 





Etrusco-Campanic pottery. The connexion 
between the Palatine and the Forum will 
shortly be completed by that portion of the 
Via Sacra on which, even as late as the times 
of Augustus, that Porta Mugonia stood, 
which was one of the four gates of the citta 


quadrata. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


We have received the report of the curator 
and librarian of the Maidstone Museum, 
Public Library, and Bentlif Art Gallery for 
the year ended October 31 last, which records 
continued progress, especially, we are glad to 
notice, in developing the educational side of 
the work. Among the donations to the 
Museum during the year were a small 
Romano-British urn, with twenty-two brass 


coins of Tetricus (A.D. 267), which were - 


found in the course of quarrying operations 
at Allington ; and three straw-splitters or 
“engines” formerly used in Essex in the 
now defunct industry of straw-plaiting, which 
were presented by the late Mr. I. Chalkley 
Gould. Several local “finds” were also 
acquired by purchase, including a fine and 
absolutely perfect Roman glass bottle, of 
which a good illustration is given; and a 
small cup of Samian ware, bearing the 
maker’s stamp MATERNI, and a red-ware pot, 
probably Roman, both found near Whit- 


stable. 
eb & 

The Rev. Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., was 
appointed by the Council of the British 
Academy to deliver the inaugural course of 
Schweich lectures on the subject of ‘‘ Arche- 
ological Research in Relation to Biblical 
Study.” The first two lectures were delivered 
on March 18 and 30, and the third was 
announced for April 2, all being delivered in 
the theatre, Burlington House. The lectures, 
which were open free to the public, are under 
the Leopold Schweich Fund, recently en- 
dowed “for the furtherance of research in 
the archeology, art, history, languages, and 
literature of ancient civilization, with refer- 
ence to Biblical study.” 


¢ + ¢ 
An inquisition was held on February 24 at 
Bridgnorth respecting 146 old silver coins 
found recently at 73, High Street, by Henry 
Beddoes, while excavating for alterations to 
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the premises. The coins were discovered 
about 7 feet from the surface, in loose earth, 
and were ina bad condition. They included 
a Mary fourpenny-piece, nine Elizabeth shil- 
lings, a Philip and Mary shilling, a James VI. 
of Scotland mark, a James I. silver imitation 
of a gold ten-shilling-piece, a James I. six- 
pence, seven Charles I. half-crowns struck in 
London and Worcester, and several shillings 
of that reign. The jury decided that they 
were treasure trove, and asked that a portion 
should be returned to the borough to form a 
local museum. The coroner agreed, and 
said he would send the recommendation to 
the Treasury. It is thought probable that 
the coins were hidden in 1646, when the town 
surrendered to the Roundheads, 


It has long been the ambition of those in 
authority at the British Museum to make 
that institution’s sculptures, or copies of 
sculptures, from the Parthenon as com- 
plete as possible for the benefit particularly 
of students. By the courtesy of the Greek 
Government that desire has now been all 
but satisfied, the Hellenic rulers having 
caused casts to be made of what the Museum 
needs. Some have still to be received, and 
when they arrive the institution will, for the 
first time, possess a collection which should 
satisfy any student, however exacting. More- 
over, two important fragments of the original 
Parthenon marbles have lately been found 
and fitted in their proper places. One is the 
back of the head of Athena, belonging to the 
west pediment ; the other is the entire head 
of a Lapith, a male figure sculptured over 
the architrave. These statements were in 
substance made by Dr. Cecil Smith, of the 
British Museum, at a meeting of the Society 
of Hellenic Studies held on February 18 in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House, with Professor Percy 
Gardner in the chair. 


The matchless collection of Romano-British 
pottery and glass which is arranged in the 
keep of Colchester Castle has for many years 
suffered, especially in the short winter days, 
from an insufficiency of light. This has now 
been remedied. The Corporation, fully alive 
to the great value of its museum to students 
of archeology and all lovers of antiquities, 


has recently installed the electric light, so 
that no one need now be deterred from visit- 
ing the museum on the dullest of days. The 
great value of the collection lies in the fact 
that it is entirely local, and that the large 
number of burial groups are arranged as they 
were found, several of them in their small 
cists of bricks or tiles. The collection of 
Late-Celtic pottery is undoubtedly the finest 
in the kingdom. It includes several examples 
of the fine pedestalled urns which date from 
about 150 B.c. These elegant vases, which 
can be traced across Europe to the Adriatic 
provinces, derive their form from the bronze 
situle in vogue south of the Alps about the 
fourth or fifth century B.c. Another feature 
of the museum is the collection of “ Bygones,” 
which includes several relics of extinct Essex 


industries. 
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jI20. 277, Grap’s Jnn Road. 


By ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
—<>—___ 


yaaa RAY’S INN ROAD as an inhabited 
Jay | thoroughfare has barely attained to 
PNea]| its first centenary. How many 
~ decades it existed as a backway 
leading to the market-gardens and refuse- 
shoots of Battle Bridge is not recorded, but 
on the sale and removal of the huge cinder- 
hills that formed a small alpine range 
between Manchester Street and the New 
Road, some effort was made towards its 
improvement. This site, bounded on the 
west by Argyle Street, was sold in 1826 for 
415,000 to the Panarmonion Company,* 
an enterprise largely promoted by Professor 
Gesualdo Lanza, a local master of elocution, 
who, with a capital of £20,000, proposed to 
provide “extensively ornamented gardens 
which will be judiciously planted and pleas- 
ingly interspersed with Fountains, Cascades, 
Temples, etc., a neat and elegant Theatre, a 
Botanical Bazaar, Bathing Rooms, and even 
an Hotel.” A most elaborate prospectus 


* Pink’s History of Clerkenwell, p. 501. Thename - 
is there given as ‘‘ Pandemonium,” a blunder that 
Thornbury and Walford reperpetrate in O/d and New 
London, vol. iii., p. 278. 
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was issued, giving plans and views of the 
proposed gardens and their buildings ; pre- 
sumably some capital was subscribed, but of 
the whole scheme only the Theatre actually 
came into existence. This modest little 
building, after many changes of titles and 
purposes, was at last incorporated into a 
neighbouring restaurant, and as a dining- 
hall it still exists, Argyle Square is believed 
to be a relic of the Gardens, but the premier 
attraction, ‘“‘ Thorrington’s Suspension Rail- 
way,” described as half a mile in length, has 
been lost, and only its quaintly illustrated 
handbills give it posthumous celebrity. 

There had been built by Christmas, 1826, 
on the Gray’s Inn Road frontage of the site, 
“The London Horse and Carriage Reposi- 
tory,” then descibed* as “a noble structure 
of quadrangular form, with a spacious arena 
in the centre.” A further referencet is 
worth quoting #7 exfenso : 

“ Besides the extensive Horse and Car- 
riage Departments, the south front comprises 
a spacious mansion, the principal story in 
which is wholly occupied by one entire 
grand room, in which, by the - gratuitous 
permission of the spirited proprietor of this 
unique establishment (William Bromley, 
Esq., of Euston Square), some benevolent 
ladies lately held a bazaar, for the benefit of 
the Spanish Refugees, when this splendid 
room was proved to be capable of containing 
upwards of one thousand persons! The 
large field (about ten acres) adjoining thereto 
is about to be converted into a handsome 
square and gardens, @ /a Tivoli, with a 
superb Theatre, to be called the Panar- 
monion, under the immediate patronage of 
his Majesty! The whole projected by Pro- 
fessor Lanza, and is without parallel in this 
country.” 

There are several interesting references 
and indications in this laudation. William 
Bromley, of whom we shall have more to 
say later, was evidently the proprietor re- 
sponsible for this building, now known as 
277, Gray's Inn Road; and the Panar- 
monion schemet to be evolved from the 


* London Improvements, p. 142. 

t+ Jbid., p. 143. 

¢{ Mr. Warwick Wroth, in Cremorne and the Later 
London Gardens, has brought together practically all 
there is to record about the Panarmonion Gardens. 
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ten-acre field is a sub-project for which the 
before-mentioned company was formed. 

The bazaar promoted for the Spanish 
refugees was the first public function held in 
the building ; but for its principal purpose, a 
horse and carriage mart and repository, it 
was eminently suitable, and, if the artist can 
be believed, in its first years some business 
of this nature was carried on here. T. H. 
Shepherd, in providing two illustrations of 
the inner courtyard, represents horses being 
exercised before buyers, etc.* That it did 
not attain comparative importance was 
largely due to its inconvenient situation, 
equally distant from the City or West End, 
and away from all the connecting thorough- 
fares. Tattersall’s, then at Hyde Park, was 
by comparison in the heart of the town; no 
one except dustmen and scavengers sought 
Battle Bridge, or for pleasure only travelled 
the roads leading to it. The loss its non- 
success occasioned was only Bromley’s, and 
he early sought for some attraction or a 
suitable lessee. The following advertisement 
appeared in the Weekly Dispatch of Decem- 
ber 6, 1829: 


“NEW BAZAAR. 


‘‘A New Bazaar will be opened a fort- 
night before Christmas, under Royal patron- 
age, at the London Repository, Gray’s Inn 
Road, on a more magnificent plan than was 
ever witnessed in this country. Applications 
for the counters or le Boutiques to be made 
to Mr. Bromley, No. 1, Euston Square ; or 
to Mr. Grainge, at the Repository, if by 
letter, post-free.” 


In the guide-bookst this was referred to 
as the “Toy Bazaar,” a distinctive title 
without special significance. Although it 
did not survive another twelve months, it 
brought about the complete cessation of the 
horse and carriage sales, and for many years 
after it was only used as a carriage repository. 

Robert Owen, of New Lanark, delivering 
his addresses on the prevailing distress and 
the remedy offered by co-operation in 
various halls in the Metropolis during 1830 
and 1831, was compelled to remove succes- 


* London Improvements. 

+ Whittock’s New Picture of London, p. 476; and 
others. 
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sively from the Mechanics’ Institution, South- 
ampton Buildings, to the Sans Souci Institu- 
tion, Leicester Square ; to the Burton Street 
Chapel, Burton Crescent; and finally to this 
Bazaar.* Only one of the large rooms on 
the first floor was required for his purpose, 
and Bromley did not entertain the objection 
to Sunday lectures that had been the cause 
of Owen being driven from the other halls. 
April, 1832, brought an additional occupier 
to the rooms on the first floor. The Rev. 
Edward Irving (1792-1834), after his removal 
from the pulpit of the Regent Square Chapel, 
found here a temporary refuge, with the larger 
part of his congregation, numbering 800 
communicants, adhering to him.t The fact 
that Robert Owen held his reunions and 
lectured on an advanced form of materialism 
under the same roof ultimately caused great 
dissatisfaction, and in the autumn these 
faithful followers, reconstituted as the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church, removed to the 
Picture Gallery in Newman Street, which 
had formerly been used by Benjamin West. 
Owen and_-his disciples, remaining in sole 
occupation, gave occasion for new enter- 
prises or undertakings to ensure the proper 
utilization of the huge building. That 
Bromley was a convert to Owen’s doctrines 
is hardly probable having consideration to 
his subsequent action, but at least he was 
sympathetically disposed, and made a con- 
siderable personal sacrifice in placing the 
keys in Owen’s hands to do what he pleased 
with the premises, relinquishing any claim 
to rent until 1833. Owen accepted the 
arrangement without any schedule of fixtures 
or any definite agreements as to terms and 
tenure of future tenancy.{ Here he estab- 
lished the head-quarters of the Institution for 
Removing Ignorance and Poverty, and here 
also the National Equitable Labour Exchange 
was opened on Monday, September 17, 
1832.8 It was at Charlotte Street, Rath- 
bone Place, in the previous May, that the 
first practical application of the principle of 


* Robert Owen: A Biography, by Frank Podmore, 
vol ii., p. 424. 

+ D. N. B., xxix. 55. 

t The History of Co-operation, by G. J. Holyoake, 
vol. i., p. 112. 

§ Two woodcut reproductions of Shepherd’s views 
form the headpiece of Zhe Crisis throughout the 
first volume, 


barter on a labour valuation only, was tried. 
A Mr. Josiah Warren is said to have 
originated the idea, and communicated it to 
Mr. Owen when at New Harmony in 1826. 
The success of the experiment was so great 
that the move to Gray’s Inn Road was com- 
pulsory, and no doubt was expedited when 
Bromley had temporarily relinquished owner- 
ship of those eminently suitable premises. 
The first public advertisement of this new 
establishment is worth quoting at length, as 
it also conveys sufficient explanation of the 
system of Equitable Labour Exchanges. It 
appeared in Zhe Crisis above Owen’s sig- 
nature.* 


“NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC: 


‘* EQUITABLE LABOUR EXCHANGE’S INSTITU- 
TION TO THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES, 
Gray’s InN Roan, Kino’s Cross. 


‘* Agriculturists, Gardeners, Manufacturers, 
provision merchants, warehousemen, whole- 
sale and retail dealers of all descriptions, 
mechanics, and all others, who may be 
inclined to dispose of their various articles 
of trade and merchandise in the only equit- 
able manner in which men can mutually 
dispose of their property to each other—viz., 
its value in labour for equal value in labour, 
without the intervention of money—are 
requested to communicate with Mr. Samuel 
Austin, at the Equitable Labour Exchange. 
All letters must be post-paid. 

“ ROBERT OWEN.” 


The reply to this invitation was instan- 
taneous and general. For the purpose of 
receiving deposits, the doors were opened on 
Monday, September 17, but so great was the 
stream of ‘‘articles of trade and merchan- 
dise”’ in the first few days that there was 
a congestion of traffic in the neighbourhood 
of the Bazaar, and by Thursday it was 
necessary to close the doors for a few days 
to admit of the goods so hurriedly received 
being classified and valued for exchange 
purposes. 

The labour notest became currency not 


* June, 1832. 

+ A labour note for two hours, bearing date 
December 1, 1832, is reproduced in vol. ii. of Mr. 
Podmore’s excellent biography of Robert Owen. 
There are still a number in various collections, and 
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only amongst the depositors and their friends, 
but even outside this sympathetic circle. It 
is said the toll-keeper at Waterloo Bridge 
accepted labour notes in payment of the 
toll, and some of the theatres were willing to 
accept them.* Up to the end of the year 
the Exchange continued to transact an 
enormous business, the chief depositors 
being tailors, cabinet-makers, and shoe- 
makers. In the seventeen weeks ending 
December 22, 1832, the deposits represented 
445,501 hours, and the exchanges 376,166 
hours, leaving a balance of stock in hand 
representing 69,335 hours—£1,733 7s. 6d. tT 
The Labour Exchange and Owen's 
lectures at this building received much 
adverse criticism, but it was his Social 
Reunions in particular that were the object 
of the more disreputable comment. Here 
is part of an article appearing in Renton 
Nicholson’s scurrilous paper, Zhe Zown. 


* QWEN’S SOCIAL FESTIVALS. 


‘Gentle Reader, thou hast surely heard of 
the New System, which is to pave the streets 
with penny loaves and roof the houses with 
pancakes, not to mention the licence it affords 
with respect to one’s neighbour’s wife, his ox, 
his ass, and everything that is his? Of this 
system Robert the philanthropist, erst of 
New Lanark and New Harmony, is the 
British Archmandrite ” (séc).t 


Even an eminently respectable and well- 
meaning man like C. F. Partington is very 
bitter when he has to write of the building 
and its occupants :§ 


‘* EXCHANGE BAZAAR. 


“‘ This very picturesque-looking edifice was 
originally employed as a manufactory for 





they command a comparatively high price when 
offered for sale. As specimens of printing they are 
interesting, having been produced by Vizetelly, Brans- 
ton and Co., of Fleet Street, and the border and 
field are machine-engraved. 

* Podmore’s Robert Owen, vol. ii., p. 408. 

¢. Lbid., vol. ii., p. 411. 

t Zhe Satirist, October 13, 1833, in nearly two 
columns, describes one of the meetings, but not a 
-Single line can be quoted in —_ 

§ In the National History tews of London, 
vol. i., p. 104. An illustration of the ‘“‘ Exchange 
Bazaar” faces p. 10, vol. ii., but a note at p. 16 is 
identical with that quoted from London Improvements. 


paper; since which it has been occupied by 
a coach-maker, and at the present time 
forms what is called the ‘ Exchange Bazaar.’ 
It is astonishing to what vile purposes high- 
sounding titles may sometimes be attached. 
We have already noticed an establishment of 
this description in the neighbourhood, which 
is conducted upon the fairest of all principles 
of exchange—namely, that which adapts 
itself to the commercial character of our 
country by the employment of a legal circu- 
lating medium. But here the Utopian 
scheme has been attempted of exchanging 
tables for joints of meat, and bijouterie for 
ironmongery. It is our duty to notice the 
present use of the edifices described in this 
work, or we should have altogether passed 
by so anomalous an undertaking.” * 


The success of the Labour Exchange was 
the direct cause of its removal from 277, 
Gray's Inn Road. The terms on which 
Bromley had given Owen possession of the 
building have already been detailed ; on the 
expiration of this “no rent” interregnum he 
justly claimed a fair rent for its further use, 
or the purchase outright at £17,000. The 
rent asked was £ 1,400, exclusive of a ground- 
rent of £320, and either Owen considered 
this excessive and could not come to terms, 
or Bromley “saw money-earning powers in 
the undertaking and schemed to come into 
possession.” ‘The latter is the view adopted 
by Holyoake,t who obviously only has sym- 
pathy for the co-operators, but he admits the 
business of the exchange was clearly likely 
to bear this rent charge. Mr. Podmore 
adds a more rational opinion:} “If we 
regard the matter simply as a_ business 
transaction we must find, I think, not that 
Bromley was unfairly smart, but that Owen 
was marvellously negligent.” The impend- 
ing change is referred to in John Bull, 


January 13, 1833. 


“ BREAKING UP OF MR. OWEN’S 
INSTITUTION, 


“At a public meeting held on Monday 
afternoon in the lecture-room of the Work- 


* There is no record of the building being used for 
this purpose. 

+ History of Co-operation, 1906, vol. i., p, 113. 

t Robert Owen, vol. ii., p. 413. 
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ing Classes in Gray’s Inn Road, the Rev. 
Dr. Wade in the chair, Mr. Owen announced 
that without liberal public donations the 
association could not be carried on upon the 
same premises another year, the rental being 
41,400 per annum.” 


The actual date of Owen giving up 
possession is not stated, but early in January 
he left, transferring the business to the 
Labour Bazaar in the Blackfriars Bridge 
Road, which had been established some 
months. 

Again, Mr. Holyoake provides a too lurid 
description of their departure : 

“Mr. Bromley, however, was so impatient 
of re-possession that he did not wait even 
for their leaving, but procured a mob of men 
and broke into the place, and let in sixty- 
four ruffians, who smashed the secretary's 
doors in, took possession of the fixtures 
belonging to the Exchange, and turned the 
directors into the street.” 

Bromley announced his intention to be 
again in possession by means of a placard 
addressed to the public generally and 
depositors in particular : 

“The whole of the splendid and capacious 
premises, Gray’s Inn Road, will be occupied 
in future by the National Land and Equitable 
Labour Exchange Company. The present 
occupants will close their proceedings this 
week, and the National Land and Equitable 
Exchange Company will commence receiving 
deposits on Wednesday morning next, the 
16th instant, at ten o’clock, and continue 
daily at the same hour; and the Company’s 
Exchange Stores will be opened to the 
public on Monday, the 21st of January, 
1833. After which day the Company will 
be ready to receive proposals for the occupa- 
tion of the land at convenient distances from 
the metropolis, or on the land of the intended 
railroad from Birmingham to King’s Cross.” 

The land-letting portion of this scheme 
was probably a development, not only of 
individual speculation by Bromley, but of a 
quasi-socialistic-local-colonization undertak- 
ing known as the Experimental Gardens.* 
Other modifications and extensions of the 
original idea are emphasized in a further 


* This has been the subject of research for some 
time, and the result is still very fragmentary. 


advertisement by Bromley appearing in John 
Bull, February 3: 

“National Land and Equitable Labour 
Exchange Institution, Gray’s Inn Road, 
King’s Cross, London. Raw materials and 
manufactured articles of every useful de- 
scription are received either for immediate 
exchange or on sale or return. All the 
servants of the establishment being paid in 
cash to prevent their trafficking in the Notes 
or stores of the Exchange for goods deposited 
therein. The Deposit Offices open at nine, 
and the Exchange at ten o’clock every morn- 
ing. A few stands in the Provision Depart- 
ment are disengaged. Lectures by Mr. 
Macconnell in the large Assembly Rooms 
as usual.” 

There are suggestions here that the staff 
of Owen’s establishment was not above sus- 
picion ; the system of labour notes lent 
itself to dishonest courses, and it would not 
be surprising to learn that the scheme was 
largely unworkable from the opportunities it 
afforded for roguery. Bromley, it seems, to 
avoid these risks, had established what was 
practically an open market-house. 

Bromley’s enterprise failed in less than 
twelve months, not because, as Holyoake 
writes, there was resentment against his 
behaviour, but the bubble had burst—an 
audit of the affairs of Owen’s Labour 
Exchange at Blackfriars ultimately revealing 
a most unsatisfactory position and the utter 
impracticability of the scheme, and the worker 
had realized there was to be no relief from 
his disabilities in this direction. But failure 
with this spirited proprietor only meant a 
change of plans, and all semblance of 
co-operation or equitable labour having been 
dropped, the building remained open as a 
bazaar, with various minor attractions in the 
form of entertainments, panoramas, etc., 
occasionally introduced. 

Here are two announcements of these 
side-shows : 


“MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC 
PICTURE! 


‘‘A most astonishing effort of female 
genius, the incessant labour of five years, 
will be open to public exhibition at the Royal 
London Bazaar, Liverpool Street, King’s 
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Cross and Gray’s Inn Road, on Thursday 
next, the 17th instant. Admittance, one 
shilling.” 


‘** Royal London Bazaar, 
Gray’s Inn Road & Liverpool St., New Road, 
is open twice each day. 
Mr. Miller’s Grand Mechanical 
& Picturesque Exhibition of Art.” 


Prejudice again leads Holyoake to depict 
the post-Owen fate of the building in hope- 
lessly inaccurate terms: “The National 
Company fell into well-earned contempt and 
distrust, and the Gray’s Inn Road buildings 
[sic] became an obscure, woebegone, deserted, 
unprofitable holding.”* 

Towards the end of 1833, or early in 1834, 
part of the upper floor received a new tenant 
not unknown to fame. Madame Tussaud, 
whose waxwork figures narrowly escaped 
destruction in the Bristol Riots of 1831, 
came here, and although the position was 
not favourable, remained until 1835. Al- 
though her biographer says,t “In 1833 the 
exhibition found a settled home in Baker 
Street,” it was still at Gray’s Inn Road 
throughout 1834, and until the date named, 
The announcement of its opening appeared 
in John Bull, January 12, 1834: 

“ Patronised by the Princess Augusta and 
Prince George, Madame Tussaud and Sons 
respectfully announce that their splendid 
exhibition, unequalled in Europe, containing 
the original figures of Burke and Hare, is 
now, open, in the great assembly room of the 
London Royal Bazaar, Gray’s Inn Road, 
King’s Cross. Admittance, one shilling. 
Second Room, sixpence. Open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10.” 

By April there was an extension of the 
attractions, the advertisement{ having these 
additional eulogies : 

‘‘Decided success! The morning and 
evening promenade being well attended. 
Now open with increasing approbation the 
more it becomes known, in the only room 
large enough for the purpose, the Assembly 
Room of the Bazaar, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition and Pro- 


* History of Co-operation, vol. i., p. 114. 
t D. N. B., lv. 379. 
+ April 8, 1834. 





menade, unequalled in Europe, continues to 
increase in estimation. The figures modelled 
in composition the size of life, in gorgeous 
costumes, meet with encomiums of ‘every 
visitor. The Band will play at two and half 
past seven.” 

There was in the same building at this 
time an object of public interest that had 
made at least one showman’s fortune, and 
was still ‘‘a great draw.” The travelling 
carriage of Napoleon, in which he escaped 
from Waterloo to Jenappe, had been on 
exhibition at the London Museum (later the 
Egyptian Hall), and toured the country, 
bringing to its proprietor, William Bullock, 
no less than £35,000 in admission fees.* 
It was still in his possession during 1818, 
and apparently it was stored or sent on 
further tours until 1834, when it was sent to 
the carriage depository at this building. I 
am indebted to Mr. John T. Tussaud for 
information respecting its ultimate transfer to 
their possession: ‘‘ Napoleon’s travelling 
carriage—now usually referred to as the 
Waterloo carriage—after leaving the Egyptian 
Hall, was exhibited in all the principal towns 
throughout the United Kingdom, and ulti- 
mately found its way into a carriage reposi- 
tory in the Gray’s Inn Road, where it re- 
mained for some years. It was purchased 
by us in 1842.” 

Earlier in the year Bromley offered the 
property for sale by auction at Garroway’s, 
acting as his own auctioneer. For the loan 
of a copy of the printed particulars I am 
indebted to Mr. Ambrose Heal, and many 
interesting data are gathered from it. The 
sale was announced for February 26, 1834, 
but was “ unavoidably postponed to Monday, 
March 3rd,” when it was to be ‘‘peremptorily 
sold . . . under circumstances that will pre- 
clude any reservation.” The property is still 
identified as the Royal London Bazaar, and 
special attention is called to the fact that it is 
“one of the most elegant and splendid 
Assembly Rooms in the metropolis,” “ at 
present occupied by Madame Tussaud and 
Sons’ unrivalled and highly interesting Exhibi- 
tion.” The dimensions and descriptions of 
the general approaches, courtyards, rooms, 
etc., do not call for detailed reference, but 

* “The Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 1813-1873,” in 
the Antiquary, 1906, p. 61 ef seg. 
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the last paragraph reciting its capabilities is 
worth transcribing : 

“The premises have capabilities rarely to 
be met with (if indeed at all) in one and the 
same building — for instance, a National 
School, Hospital, various institutions, Rail- 
way or Mercantile Storehouse, Repository, 
extensive manufactories, amphitheatre, or 
any concern of first rate consequence and 
respectability ; they are held from the Free- 
holders for a term of ninety-nine years, from 
Christmas, 1826, at a ground rent of only 
4320 per annum.” 

The result of this sale I have not been 
able to ascertain, but presume that Bromley’s 
connexion with the building ceased at this 
date, perhaps “under circumstances that 
will preclude any reservation.” 

The history of this interesting building 
after this epoch-marking event becomes still 
more fragmentary. There are occasional 
suggestions of its use, but for the little infor- 
mation I can give I am largely indebted to 
such excellent local memories as Mr. E. 
Holt and Miss Annie E. Hill. It returned 
to its original purpose of a horse repository 
for some years after 1834; then there is an 
uncertain period, when some quack medicine 
vendor is said to have renamed it the 
Palace of Hygiene, and distributed much 
advice and little medicine gratis. 

During the railway mania it became a 
surveyors’ and draughtmen’s office, the 
organizing centre of several schemes that did 
not all reach fruition.’ As a furniture pan- 
technicon it was successful for many years ; 
this was its use for some time before and 
after 1865. Then, with a revival in the 
taste for promenade concerts, the Assembly 
Room became St. George’s Hall. But there 
was no change of fortune, although concerts, 
private theatricals, evangelist services, and 
panoramas all occupied it in turn. Its 
greatest length of actual service, of unbroken 
occupation by an individual firm, commenced 
in 1872, when it was purchased by Messrs. 
Whitbread and used as a bottling stores by 
their. agent, Mr. Baker. This period of 
peace ended in 1905, when it was again 
offered for sale, the price asked being 
4 331000. 

Although it is admirably suited for such 
purposes as a motor works or omnibus yard, 


it remained empty, and has now been with- 
drawn from sale by its owners. 

These are all the recorded or known inci- 
dents so far attaching to the unpretentious 
building in Gray’s Inn Road of which the 
public generally know nothing, and the local 
historians say little more. It has not an en- 
dowment of direct association with literary 
or artistic celebrities, and the fact that 
Robert Owen made it the centre for the 
illustration and giving forth of his propa- 
ganda is its only claim to immortality. But 
there are minor interests, and the bringing 
together of its fragmentary history has been 
a pleasant labour, which it is hoped will not 
be considered misapplied. 
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Sundials, 


By ALFRED C. Fryer, Pu.D., F.S.A. 


—— i 


@m| invention of some Chaldean shep- 
ali herd, who stuck his staff into the 
soil, and marked by stones the 
progressive shadows of the sun-day. For 
many centuries uncivilized man was content 
with this discovery. However, four and a 
half centuries before the birth of our Lord, 
Herodotus wrote :* ‘‘ It was from the Baby- 
lonians that the Greeks learned concerning 
the pole, the gnomon, and the twelve parts 
of the day.” These twelve parts, however, 
would always differ in length according to 
the season, except at the equinox, because 
the ancients always reckoned their day from 
sunrise to sunset. The word “hour,” there- 
fore, as they used it, must be regarded as an 
uncertain space of time, until it was accurately 
defined by astronomical investigation. In 





fact, the accurate measurement of time is a 


comparatively late invention. 

There are obviously two modes in which 
the changing- shadow of an object might 
serve to indicate the time of day. The one 


-is to measure the length of the shadow, and 


the other is to note its angular movement. 
The former is, doubtless, the more ancient. 
We know that the Greeks ascertained the 


* Book ii., cap. 109. 
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time of day by measuring a shadow. They 
talk of a six-foot shadow and a ten-foot 
shadow. One ingenious writer conjectures 
that it was each man’s own shadow which he 
measured with his own foot, and a modern 
wit remarked that at any rate the instrument 
will not be missing when required. How- 
ever, it is certain that the method was far 
from exact, very imperfect, and required 
altering several times a year. 

The first sundial on record is that of Ahaz, 
who reigned over Judah from 741 B.c. to 
725 B.C., according to the received chronology. 
It was doubtless from Assyria that this un- 
fortunate king obtained his notion of dialling. 
Many have been the guesses respecting this 
dial of Ahaz. It was most likely an obelisk, 
approached by steps down which the shadow 
would creep as the sun sank. Some, how- 
ever, have thought that it resembled in form 
the large Indian dials built at Delhi and 
other places, while others have preferred to 
think that it may not have been unlike the 
monster dial erected in Athens during the 
reign of Alexander the Great.* 

Our next historical sundial appears in 
Greece, nearly two hundred years after the 
time of Ahaz, and we find that Diogenes 
asserts that Anaximander of Miletus invented 
the gnomon. ‘This was probably a vertical 
rod on a horizontal plane, and the measure- 
ment of the shadow would enable observers 
to determine the solstices by its longest and 
shortest shadow at noon. It would also 
determine noon and the meridian ; and when 
the shadow of the sun at sunset and sunrise 
made a straight line it would also show the 
equinoxes. The utility of this invention did 
not extend to the subdivision of the day into 
other portions than forenoon and afternoon. 

To Berosus,.a priest of Babylon, is attri- 
buted by Vitruvius the invention of the hemi- 
cyclium or hollow sundial. A small dial of 
this class was discovered near Tusculum, 
and its construction displays so much know- 
ledge of the art of dialling that we may be 
assured that it was the outcome of successive 
inventions. It is, however, supposed that 
the dial of Berosus resembled the stone dial 


* The writer of this paper desires to express his 
indebtedness to Zhe Book of Sundials, collected by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty and enlarged and re-edited by 
H. K. F. Gatty and Eleanor Lloyd. 


from Tusculum. This dial served to divide 
the day into equal portions, and whether the 
days were longer or shorter they were com- 
posed of the same number of divisions or 
hours. The winter hours were, therefore, 
short, and the summer hours were long. 
The use of equinoctial hours of uniform 
length did not come into common use until 
the end of the fourth century of our era. 

On the early sundials of Greece the Greek 
numerals are represented by the letters of 
the alphabet ; and the characters which 
express the leisure hours from noon till four 
o'clock spell, curiously enough, the word 
“live.” An epigram by Lucian comments 
on this: 


‘* Six hours to toil, the rest to leisure give ; 
In them—so say the dialled hours—LIvE.” 


The old dials had various forms. The 
one found at the base of Cleopatra’s Needle 
at Alexandria, and now in the British 
Museum, was of a semicircular form. The 
one discovered at Herculaneum, and shaped 
like a ham, was intended to be suspended ; 
while the famous octagonal Tower of the 
Winds at Athens contained a dial on every 
face. 

Papirius Cursor placed a sundial in the 
court of the Temple of Quirinus in the year 
293 B.C. Before this date noon was pro- 
claimed by a crier when the sun appeared 
between the rostrum and a spot called the 
* Station of the Greeks.’’ However, during 
the first Punic War a sundial was captured 
by Valerius Massala at Catania in Sicily. 
This dial was set up in the Forum about 
263 B.C., yet, not having been calculated for 
the latitude of Rome, it told the time 
inaccurately during a hundred years. 

The pillars built by the Peruvian Indians 
were curious in workmanship, and served as 
dials; in Mahometan countries no mosque 
is complete without its dials, and on most of 
them a line is drawn which points to the 
sacred town of Mecca; bronze portable sun- 
dials are used by the Japanese, and in China 
they are most common. 

The ancient sundials in Ireland are sup- 
posed to belong to the seventh or eighth 
centuries, or possibly earlier, and are found 
on flat erect slabs placed like headstones in 
ancient cemeteries. The oldest remaining 
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dials known in England appear to belong to 
Anglo-Saxon times. These dials of our 
Teutonic forefathers survive, mutilated here 
and here, built into the walls of ancient 
churches. The one at Old Byland has been 
removed from its original position, and is 
now preserved in the tower of the church. 
The age must have been dark indeed when 
this was done, as the precious relic is 
inverted. This dial is semicircular in form, 
engraved on a flat stone, and the semicircle 
is divided by radial lines to show ten hours, 
An inscription runs : 


+ SUMARLETHAN HUSCARL ME FECIT. 


The Anglo-Saxon sundial on the south 
porch of the small church of Kirkdale 
consists of a flat stone about 7 feet wide 
and 2 feet high. It is divided into three 
compartments, the centre one being devoted 
to the dial, and the outer ones to the 
inscription. The dial is a semicircle stand- 
ing on its curved side. The gnomon 
(long disappeared) stood out from the 
centre, and from the socket radii extended 
so as to divide the day into eight portions, 
the five greater lines marking the centre of 
each “tide’’ being terminated by crosses. 
Every letter of the following inscription 
may be read to-day : 


+ ORM . GAMALSUNA . BOHTE . SCS 
GREGORIUS . MINSTER THINNE . HIT . 
WAS . AL . TOBROCAN . AND . TOFALLAN . 
AND . HE . HIT . LET . MACAN . NEWAN . 
FROM . GRUNDE CHRE . AND. SCS. 
GREGORIUS . IN EADWARD . DAGUM . 
CNC. AND. IN. TOSTI . DAGUM . EORL. 


The story of this dial is further given 
in words engraved round and beneath the 
sundial itself. We read: 


+ THIS IS DEGES . SOLMORCA. AT. 
ILCUM . TIDE; 


+ AND : HAWARD. ME. WROHTE. 
AND . BRAND, P.R.S.* 


* It is thus translated : ‘‘Orm Gamal'’s son bought 
St. Gregory’s Minster, when it was all broken and 
fallen. He let it be made new from the ground, to 
Christ and St. Gregory, in Edward’s days—the king ; 
in Tosti’s days—the earl. This is the day’s sun- 
marker at every season; and Hawarth wrought me 
and Brand the priest.” 





This same Gamal was treacherously 
murdered by Earl Tosti three years before 
the landing of William the Conqueror. He 
was deposed and banished two years after 
the murder. The king was, of course, King 


SUNDIAL ON CHARTRES CATHEDRAL, 


Edward the -Confessor; and Brand was 
probably the priest who was elected Abbot 
of Peterborough in 1066. Tosti was made 
earl in 1058, and slain at the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, 1066. 

A deeply interesting relic of Wilfrith’s 
time may be seen on the fine old cross at 
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Bewcastle, in Cumberland, which is thought 
to mark the grave of King Alcfrith of 
Northumbria. It bears on its south side, in 
the midst of a sculptured scroll pattern, a 
semicircular dial with lines which mark the 
four parts of the day, subdivided by others 
showing the intermediate hours, thus making 
twelve. There is an Anglo-Saxon dial at 
Edston. The slab is about 4 by 14 feet. 
The inscription is, 


HOROLOGIUM VIATORUM, 
and also, 
LOTHAN ME WROTHEA. 


There are vestiges of Anglo-Saxon dials at 
Bishopstone near Newhaven, Weaverthorpe, 
Headbourne Worthy, Barnack, and Swilling- 
ton. 

There are a few instances of sundials 
being tombstones. At Clifford in Hereford- 
shire is a large copper dial marking not only 
the hours and the quarters, but also the 
minutes. The dial is mounted on a white 
marble pillar and approached by two steps. 
An inscription on the dial states that it is 
“placed upon the tomb of John and Mary 
Stallard in Clifford Churchyard, Hereford- 
shire ;” and on the opposite side is engraved 
this motto, and the Latin inscription which 
follows : 


Learn from the shadow on the dial 
How quick our hours onward move ; 
Be mindtal in this state of tryal 
Every moment to improve. 


[NASCIMUR ATQ : STATIM CIPPO STAT NOMEN 
INANE, GNOMONIS UT, VITA PRETERIT UMBRA 
cITO. | 


Glass sundials are occasionally met with, 
and in Ledbury Church one is preserved in a 
chapel now used as the baptistery, which was 
once in a window in the south aisle. The 
gnomon is made of metal. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Antiquity of Grimes’ 
@raves. 


By W. G. CLARKE. 


~>— 


B'nta | is indisputable that Grimes’ Graves, 
40 Weeting, in the county of Norfolk, 
a9 wg} are among the largest of the known 
~ flint quarries of Neolithic man in 
England. For centuries the curious depres- 
sions north-east of Brandon were thought to 
mark the site of a British village, and the 
superficial explorations of several antiquaries 
disclosed nothing to throw doubt on this 
version of their origin. But the scientific 
investigations of the Rev. Canon Greenwell, 
M.A., F.S.A., in 1870, definitely established 
the fact that these depressions were partially 
filled quarries, made for the purpose of ob- 
taining from the chalk pure black flint for the 
manufacture of implements and weapons. 
The pits are about 250 in number, toughly 
average 25 feet apart, and cover about 20 
acres. Yet all our knowledge of them is 
derived from the solitary one opened by 
Canon Greenwell. This was 28 feet in 
diameter at the mouth and 12 feet at the 
bottom, which was 39 feet from the surface. 
From the base of the shaft were galleries 
leading in various directions. It was quite 
evident that the pit was filled with the mate- 
rial from other pits, for in it were found 
‘numerous animal bones (almost all of them 
broken to extract the marrow), charcoal, 
burnt sand, chippings and cores of flint, 
pebbles for flaking, tools of deer’s horn, and 
other articles.” There were numerous picks 
made from the antlers of the red deer, by 
breaking off the horn about 16 inches from 
the brow end, and removing all the tines 
except the brow tine. One still retained the 
impress cf a miner’s thumb in the chalky 
clay on its surface. Bones of the long-faced 
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. Ox, goat, sheep, horse, pig, and dog, all 


domesticated animals, evidenced a permanent 
settlement in the neighbourhood, and a com- 
paratively high degree of civilization. In one 
of the galleries a ground axe of basaltic rock 
is said to have been found, but this is dis- 
credited by some of the workmen engaged in 
the task of excavation, who allege that it was 
hidden by one of their number. On the 
S 
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strength of these varying finds Grimes’ Graves 
have since been considered to belong to the 
late Neolithic Age, and considering the evi- 
dence furnished by this pit alone, the assump- 
tion is certainly justified. 

But there is another aspect of the question. 
Only one of the pits has been explored, and 
the contents of the remainder might throw 
quite a different light on their approximate 
date. In close contiguity to the pits im- 
plements of all the types of the Neolithic Age 
found in Norfolk have been discovered in 
great abundance, but among the pits them- 
selves, and westward to within three-quarters 
of a mile of the Fenland, the great majority 
of the implements are of the Cissbury type. 
Most archeologists agree in classifying these 
large, white, boldly-chipped implements as 
next in age to the late Palzolithic weapons, 
and therefore as the earliest examples of the 
work of Neolithic man. The chipping is 
more suggestive of a race distinct from its 
Paleolithic predecessors than a descendant of 
them. It is difficult to believe that men who 
could make the beautiful implements of the 
late Paleolithic Age should degenerate to the 
manufacture of the rough axes characteristic 
of the Cissbury type, which appear in almost 
all instances to be associated with flint-work- 
ings. 

In Suffolk the only records of this type of 
implement—and these somewhat doubtful— 
are from Sudbury and Kirkley, while in Nor- 
folk they have only been recorded from 
Grimes’ Graves, Massingham, Ringland, and 
Heacham. They are of a distinctive type, 
which it is impossible to confuse with any 
others, and do not appear to merge into those 
of a later period. It therefore seems obvious 
that the first Neolithic people who came to 
East Anglia quickly found out where the best 
flint could be obtained, and that after a longer 
or shorter period the dwellers in these 
scattered communities either died out, mi- 


grated, or were slain by subsequent invaders.- 


That the first of these hypotheses is quite 
reasonable is proved by a comparatively 
recent instance from British New Guinea. 
In the Geographical Journal for April, 1905, 
Drs. C. G. Seligmann and W. Mersh Strong 
mention that on Mapos Island they “came 
upon a portion of the sand-beach covered 
inches thick with flakes and chips, a residue 


which only generations of stone-working could 
have produced.” Close by there had been a 
flint quarry, of which the inhabitants of two 
villages had been the custodians. ‘“ They 
chipped stones into rough shape and bartered 
these (for there was a large trade in the un- 
finished article), or wrought them to laborious 
perfection on grindstones of granitic-looking 
rock. About thirty years ago,” the writers 
continue, ‘‘an epidemic swept the villages 
nearly clean, and with the dead died the art 
of making stone implements.” Near the 
quarries “flakes lay everywhere, literally 
acres of flakes ; not scattered specimens, but 
in compact sheets having a thickness measur- 
able at least in inches—plain evidence of a 
vast amount of work, extending over a con- 
siderable period of time.” Writing of the 
Cooper flats in the Dead Heart of Australia, 
Professor Gregory says: ‘“ Artificial stone 
flakes are scattered broadcast, and quartzite 
chips could be collected by the bushel.” 
Such facts go far to explain and corroborate 
an experiment made by Mr. W. A. Dutt 
and the writer close to Grimes’ Graves. 
They counted every piece of chipped flint 
lying on the surface of a by no means prolific 
rod of land, and, taking the result as an 
average, the total of worked flints on one 
square mile of “breck” land would be 
13,209,600, while, leaving out of account the 
flakes and chips, the number of implements 
would be 2,764,800. 

This amazing profusion of implements is 
evidence that Grimes’ Graves were used as 
flint quarries during a very lengthy period, 
which may with reason be estimated at 
20,000 years. Canon Greenwell has pointed 
out that the time occupied in making the 
whole series of pits must have been very 
long, and a single pit would provide material 
for the manufacture of thousands of imple- 
ments. From the abundance of those of the 
Cissbury type it seems probable that investi- 
gation would prove that some of the pits 
were worked in a very much rougher way 
than others, and probably, either continu- 
ously or not, during all the long stages of the 
Neolithic period. Itis evident that thousands 
of implements must have been made each 
year the flint was worked, but that some of 
the implements found in the neighbourhood 
were made at the beginning and some at 
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the end of the Neolithic Age seems quite 
certain, and as all were probably made from 
excavated flint, it appears that the current 
explanation of the antiquity of Grimes’ Graves 
is partially incorrect. 
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East and Ciest Cwpford, 
Middleser. 


By Mrs. Bast HOLMEs, 
————— 


eee UCH confusion has arisen in early 
WE and in late writings between East 
muna.w and West Twyford. The two 
ee districts, although adjoining, are 
distinct. West Twyford was a parish soon after 
the time of the Domesday Survey, and had 
a church by 1181. East Twyford, although 
a separate manor, was, and is, only a part of 
the parish of Willesden. It will be well, 
perhaps, first to dwell upon the history of the 
latter. The name Tveverde (Domesday) 
probably refers to two fords over the Brent, 
which corresponded with Stonebridge and 
Vicar’s Bridge, the first being in East Twyford 
and the second close to the border of West 
Twyford. As is usual in old deeds, books, 
and maps, the name appears with various 
spellings, amongst these being Tveverde, 
Tueforde, Tueverde, Tureford, Twebord, 
Twitsford, Twiferde, Twiferd, Twifierd, Twi- 
ford, Tuiford, Twyfford, and Twyford. 

East Twyford in 1086 consisted of three 
farms and oak-wood for roo pigs. It was 
stated then to be two hides in area, which 
accounts for the four hides put by Mr. 
Montagu Sharpe as the size of Twyford in 
his map at the end of his valuable Addenda 
No. I. to Some Antiquities of Middlesex, West 
Twyford being also measured as two hides. 
The late Frederick A. Wood stated that the 
manor of East Twyford contained 420 acres, 
though his separate calculations added 
together come to 311 acres. It was held by 
Durand, a Canon (prebendary) of St. Paul’s. 
Later on it passed into lay hands. Of the 
thirty prebendal stalls in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
no less than eight took their names and drew 
revenues from the parish of Willesden— 





7.¢., Willesden, or Willesden Green, Brondes™ 
bury, Mapesbury, Chamberlain Wood, Oxgate, 
Neasdon, Harlesden, and East Twyford. 
Of these, according to F. A. Wood, the first 
four ‘‘ still remain to the church,” and the 
last four “have been stolen.” The names 
of the Prebends of East Twyford are known 
from 1103 onwards, the present one being 
the Rev. Albert Barff, Vicar of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. Particulars of some of them 
are given in Hennessy’s Vovum Repertorium. 
Their psalms for daily recitation are the 67th 
to the 71st, the stall being the eighth on 
the south side of the choir. They used to 
draw some small revenue from the district 
they represented. In Zaxatio Ecclesiastica, 
P. Nicholai, 20 Edward I. (1291), under 
Prebende Twyford is put £2 19s. In Valor 
Beneficiorum, 1695, it is £5 6s. 8d. But 
now ‘‘there is no income to the holder of the 
stall” (Prebendary Barff). 

The manor continued to consist of three 
separate properties — Stonebridge Farm, 
Lower Place Farm, and Ruckholds, or Little 
Lower Place Farm, the second of these being 
the residence of the lord of themanor. The 
following is from Carlisle’s Topographical 
Dictionary, 1808: ‘Twyford East, in the 
parish of Willesden. This small hamlet is 
sometimes called the Lower Place, Willesden.” 

According to deeds copied by Frederick 
Wood, the manor belonged to Robert (some- 
times called Richard) Lee in 1598. He 
was a Citizen and alderman of London, and 
bought ‘“‘of Edward Barthlett and Cecilia 
his wife, of Thomas Barthlett, one of the 
sons of Edward, of Thomas Powelland Mary 
his wife (a daughter of Edward Barthlett), 
3 Messuages, 3 cottages, 1 dovecote, 4 gardens, 
4 orchards, 100 acres of land, 80 of meadow, 
200 of pasture, 50 of wood = 530 acres, and 
free fishing in the Brent in East Twyford, 
West Twyford, Wilsdon, and Acton for 
4400.” 

In 1586-88 it appears to have been in the 
hands of Richard Payne, but it is possible 
that he may then have been a tenant at 
Stonebridge or Ruckholds. At any rate, 
about the year 1600, Robert Lee leased the 
manor to Richard Payne, who died in 1606, 
aged ninety-five, having been gentleman 
pensioner to Henry VIII, Edward VI., 


Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. In 1670 
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there is mention of one George Smalkdon as 
‘gentleman of the manor of East Twyford.” 
Soon after this it was possessed by the 
Hooker family, and in 1725 William Hooker 
was the owner. Some time during the 
eighteenth century it passed to the Brett 
family through marriage with the heiress of 
the Hookers. In Beauties of London and 
Middlesex, vol. v., 1816, we read: ‘‘ The 
Manor of East Twyford belongs to Charles 
Brett, Esqre.,” but this information was not 
quite up to date, as Charles Brett died in 
1799. In 1815 both Ruckholds and Lower 
Place Farms were held by Thomas Willan, 
the prosperous lord of the manor of West 
Twyford, of whom I shall treat more fully 
later on. In 1819 certain lands were “ ex- 
changed by the executors of Charles Brett 
with Thomas Willan for lands in Acton— 
Wraxton Farm.” These are described as 
Ruckholds and fields of various sizes, 
82 acres, and Lower Place Farm fields, in 
all 148 acres. Wood adds: “The division 
of Brett’s estate is made by the canal.” In 
1858 there is another measurement of interest 
—viz., “ Manor or Lower Place Farm, 282 
acres, 2 meadows (Hither and Further), 
21 acres, Ruckholds Farm or Little Lower 
Place, 90 acres, and Waxton [? Wraxton] 
Farm, 152 acres.” It is only natural that 
great alterations should have been made of 
recent years in the portion of Willesden 
corresponding to East Twyford, “Stonebridge” 
having been rapidly developed. Much of 
the southern part, however, near Ruckholds 
Farm, which is still standing, remains but 
little disturbed. 

In the library of St. Paul’s there are many 
records referring to Twyford, and in certain 
boxes (A 26 and 40) there are deeds, labelled 
“East Twyford,” conveying the chapelto Ralph 
de Decito, etc. Frederick Wood points out 
that these are wrongly labelled, and belong 
rightly to West Twyford, and writes: ‘‘ There 
was no chapel except in West Twyford.” In 
this statement he is doubtless perfectly correct. 
But naturally a certain amount of confusion 
has arisen, and some authorities, notably 
Newcourt in his Repertorium, and Hennessy 
in his ovum Repertorium, have fallen into 
the error, and have put down the names of 
four rectors of West Twyford as ‘chaplains 
of East Twyford.” Lysons saw through the 


difficulty, and wrote that the records quoted 
by Newcourt all related to West Twyford. 
The supposed “chapel of East Twyford” 
may therefore be put aside altogether. I have 
come across no description of it in any 
visitation, and no appointment to it in any 
list except Newcourt’s, while there is ample 
evidence, including the official books of the 
Bishops, to show that the reputed chaplains 
of East Twyford were really appointed to 
the Rectory of St. Mary, West Twyford. On 
several maps of Middlesex made in the 
seventeenth century there is a church shown 
at both the Twyfords, but on other con- 
temporary maps there is only the church at 
West Twyford. These are, of course, 
although very interesting, very unreliable, 
and generally copied one from another. The 
information given by Cox in Magna Britania 
(1724) under East Twyford evidently relates 
to West Twyford. 

Frederick A. Wood, late of Highfields, 
Chew Magna, Somerset, resided for many 
years in Willesden, and took much interest 
in the church and public life of the parish. 
His life-work seems to have been to compile 
a history of Willesden, and he caused copies 
to be made of records in all parts of the 
kingdom. But he died, leaving his monu- 
mental work in manuscript, and it is in the 
Harlesden Public Library. It is said that 
no such complete history of one parish, and 
of the families who lived in it, has ever 
before been produced. Some of it is now 
being printed. East and West Twyford came 
in for a small share of his extremely minute 
researches, and I have been able, from his 
manuscript pages, to gather or verify much 
of the information contained in this article, 
although his notes are not so carefully put 
together (and are sometimes rather contra- 
dictory) as those connected with Willesden 
itself, upon which his chief attention was 
bestowed. He enters very fully upon the 
history of a family called Twyford, which he 
says took its name from the manors, but 
was not otherwise connected with either 
place. 

The reopening in October, 1907, of the 
small church of West Twyford, after having 
been closed for service for fourteen years, 
has brought the parish to the notice of the 
public. In the previous May an appoint- 
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ment was made by the Crown, and the 
Bishop of London instituted the Rev. 
Wilfrid S. Tupholme, B.D. Oxon, to the 
benefice. This is a simple statement, but 
behind it is a curious ecclesiastical story. 

The parish of West Twyford is 281 acres 
in area, and in December, 1907, contained 
ninety-five inhabitants. Municipally it is 
under the care of the Greenford Urban 
District Council. On the north it touches 
Alperton (part of Wembley), on the east 
and south it is bounded by Willesden ‘and 
Acton, and on the west by a detached portion 
(100 acres) of Hanwell, and 380 feet of the 
parish of Ealing. It will therefore be seen that 
Twyford is surrounded by populous districts, 
and before very long it is likely to become a 
residential suburb. Part of the Park Royal 
Estate, purchased by the Royal Agricultural 
Society for a show-ground, is in the parish, 
and this has been recently re-sold to a build- 
ing syndicate, which will shortly commence 
operations. During the past few years new 
branches of the Great Western, the Great 
Central, and the District Railways have been 
made in the immediate vicinity, with three 
stations on the borders of the parish. 

The following is the translated description 
of West Twyford from the Domesday 
Survey : 

“In the small vill Gueri, a canon of St. 
Paul’s, holds two hides of land. The land 
is one carucate and a half. In the demesne 
there is a plough, and (another) half can be 
made. There are two villanes with one 
virgate, and one border with six acres and 
three cottagers. Wood for 50 pigs. This 
land is worth thirty shillings ; the same when 
received in the time of King Edward twenty 
shillings. This manor lay and lies in the 
Church of St. Paul in the demesne of the 
canons.” Mr. Montagu Sharpe, who has 
most carefully measured the Middlesex 
manors, reckons that these parts of the vill 
correspond almost exactly with the present 
acreage of West Twyford, if the six acres 
occupied by the bordar, whom he considers 
“a squatter on the demesne land,” are in- 
cluded in the carucate. Frederick Wood 
evidently found the name of another canon 
holding the manor, either about this time or 
earlier. It is Suerus. In some of the very 
few books that exist describing Middlesex, 


and in some topographical dictionaries, there 
is a slight mention of the parish; but the 
accounts are often contradictory, or are 
merely copied one from another. Lysons, 
however, devotes a short chapter to the 
subject. The whole parish has often been 
in the possession of one owner, and has 
never been prominent in the annals of the 
county. In an illustrated pamphlet just 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, I have gone 
more fully than I can in this paper iato details 
connected with the owners and tenants of 
the manor-house and the rectors of the 
church. 

The manor was leased in 1114 to Walter 
de Cranford and his wife Athelais on pay- 
ment of 5s. a year to the Dean and Chapter, 
and of 20s. upon the death of either of them 
(Records at St. Paul's). Afterwards Pain, son 
of Henry and Aveline (daughter of Morell, 
who had been joint lessee with Athelais), 
had a grant of the manor in fee. In 1181 
there was a chapel for the use of the families 
residing in the farms and cottages. This 
chapel was founded by Henry of Capella, 
dominus, who, according to Wood, held the 
manor in 1181. He contributed 12 marks 
of rent to support two chaplains to pray 
for his soul and the souls of his ancestors, 
and 1 mark for the support of the chapel, 
and 1 mark to augment the Rectory. “ About 
the time that the manor of Twyford was 
granted in fee to Pain . . . they presented 
Gilbert de Cranford to the chapel, who was 
instituted by the dean and chapter to the 
benefice with all tithes and other profits” 
(Lysons). The following is the contem- 
porary Latin account of the chapel in 1181 
as copied into Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
although Newcourt confuses it with East 
Twyford : 

“Capella de Tureford, 4 qua Ecclesia 
Sancti Pauli recepit xiid. pro decimis annona, 
ovium &-caprarium, quz quidem Capella non 
est alicui vicinarum Ecclesiarum appendula, 
sed permissu capituli baptizat Infantes, 
sepelit mortuos, quo voluerit, dummodo non 
ad aliquam Ecclesiarum Episcopi.” 

About 1200 Ralph de Decito, Dean, con- 
firmed the manor to Ralph, son of Morell, 
to be held by a quit-rent of 10s. This quit- 
rent is still paid to the Dean and Chapter, 
showing that West Twyford is really a sub- 
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manor. Bartholomew de Capella was lord 
of the manor in 1251. Sir William Paynell 
swore fealty for it in 1281. John de Kirkeby 
(sometime Bishop of Ely) died seised of it in 
1290. It then apparently passed to his son, 
Sir William de Kirkeby, who owned it in 
1290 and in 1302. In 1313 it was vested in 
Joan (or Johanna), wife of John de Bohun or 
Bohim. In notices of the sales of the manor 
the advowson of the church is generally 
mentioned as part of the property, even as 
far back as 9 Edward I.; but it was some- 
times in outside hands. Ina Close Roll of 
1303 there is “an order to cause Maud de 
Houby to have seisin of the advowsons of the 
churches of Kirkeby, co. Leicester, West 
Twyford, co. Middlesex, Coderstok, co. 
Northampton, and of the priory of Piriho, in 
the same county.” Women played no small 
part in the history of the parish. 

Up to this time the incumbents whose 
names are known are as follows: Gilbert 
de Cranford, 1181; Richard Taillehaste 
(Domino Ricardo Taillehaste Rectore 
ecclesie de Twyford), 1270; William de 
Seggevill, ‘appointed 1294; William de 
Wendlingbury (called “late rector” at the 
time of Peter de Sturmie) ; Peter de Sturmie 
(called “ rector and chaplain” in 1297). In 
a visitation made in 1251 the church is de- 
scribed as having “an ancient tower with 
two bells ; two altars without the choir with 
palls, which appeared not to have been con- 
secrated.” There is a much longer and 
fuller list of the contents of the church when 
visited in 1297, at the time of Sir William de 
Kirkeby and Peter de Sturmie. This list 
includes “a churchyard properly fenced,” 
“two bells hanging on the elms,” “a chapel 
not consecrated,” altar-cloths, books, vest- 
ments, “a marble altar,” communion plate, 
and many “ relicks,” including the rochet of 
St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester. There 
was also “a Rectory-house with 15 acres.” 
The church at that time was a more im- 
posing fabric than the subsequent buildings 
on the site. The “chapel not consecrated” 
was probably a side-chapel, containing one 
of the two altars “ without the choir.” 

John Pecche, citizen of London (died 
1380), “was seised of the reversion of the 
manor of West Twyford, which he had 
granted for life to Sir Robert de Aston. 


Pecche’s right was derived from an enfeoff- 
ment made by Thomas Blondell, rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, to him and his 
heirs by his wife Helen ; in default of which 
to his right heirs. Sir William Pecche in- 
herited.” The value of the manor at John — 
Pecche’s death was £10 per annum. It 
was “held of the Dean and Chapter by the 
render of a red rose on St. John the Baptist’s 
day” (Lysons). In 1382 Wilfrid Pittesley 
followed John Chichesley as perpetual curate 
of West Twyford. In Bishop Gilbert’s book 
there are two names of rectors in the fifteenth 
century, Sir William Prestwyk and William 
Skelton, LL.D. The latter followed the 
former in 1439, the patron being Richard 
Newport, during the minority of John 
Philpot. In 1485 John Philpot died seised 
of the manor, leaving it to his son John. 
In 1539-40 John Lyon (founder of Harrow 
School) bought the manor of Sir Peter 
Philpot, Knt., whose name appears as owner 
in 1531 and 1532. From time to time in 
deeds conveying lands, etc., at this period 
and earlier, the name of Page (the family 
whose heirs are said to be about to claim a 
great part of Middlesex) appears. John 
Lyon presented Simon Essex to the Rectory 
in 1546, and there is mention of a thirty 
years’ lease to one John Arundel about this 
time. In a survey of church property at the 
Record Office, dated 1549-50, under the 
heading, “The Parish of West Twyford in 
the. County of Middlesex,” is the following 
note: “And there doth remain at this 
present time in the custody of John Aredell 
(Arundel ?) one silver chalice and a vestment 
of domick, one little bell, one albe, and the 
arreyce of old linen, one old surplice.” It is 
a very different list from that of 1297. Wood, 
in quoting this list, adds a note: “Not 
much, but H. 8 [Henry VIII.] took it.” 
Here I think he was wrong, as “ this present 
time” is the second or third year of 
Edward VI., according to the date given to 
me at the Public Record Office. 

In Valor Ecclesiasticus (Henry VIII.) the 
church is called the “Rectory or Free 
Chapel of St. Mary of Twyford,” and in 
12 Edward II. there was a grant made of a 
messuage, land and rent in West Twyford 
by Peter de Sturmie, “formerly Rector of 
St. Mary’s, West Twyford.” In later records 
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I have not come across the name, but it may 
be assumed that the church was dedicated to 
the Virgin, as are the neighbouring parish 
churches of Willesden, Acton, Ealing, Han- 


Some bour-Glass Stands. 


SKETCHED AND DESCRIBED BY W. B. REDFERN. 


) CENTURY or two ago the pulpit 
hour- or sermon-glass was a com- 
mon object in our churches, and 
was of use to notify the length of 


In a few churches scattered over the 








SWAFFHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK, 
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SOUTH BURLINGHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


country, where excessive restoration has not 
swept everything movable away, interesting 
specimens of the hour-glass stand may occa- 
sionally be found still attached to the pulpit 
or to the wall close at hand, within reach .of 
the clergyman.. The following examples 
may suffice to give a general idea of what 
these stands were like. 

In the fifteenth-century church of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Swaffham, in Norfolk, there is 
preserved a stout wrought-iron bracket of 
simple design, which at one time was re- 
moved from the church, but was fortunately 
rescued by a parishioner (possessing anti- 
quarian tastes), and was replaced by him in 
its original position. There are several other 
objects of interest preserved in Swaffham 
Church ; among others, is a valuable collec- 
tion of books, and some ancient armour 
stored in the priest’s chamber, and several 
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brasses denote the resting-places of former 
men of mark. 

In St. Edmund’s Church at South Bur- 
lingham, not far from Norwich, is another 
hour - glass stand—attached to the fine 
fifteenth - century pulpit—which is richly 
painted with stars, flowers, and tracery. 
The stand is the more interesting from the 
fact that it still retains, or did a year or two 
ago, the hour-glass in its original wooden 
frame. The upper bulb of the glass is 
broken, but, fortunately, the greater part is 
in fair preservation. 








LITTLE GIDDING CHURCH, HUNTS. 


The church also possesses a_ restored 
fifteenth-century rood screen, and has some 
frescoes of an earlier date on its south wail, 
which depict the murder of Thomas a Becket. 
The roof, like so many of the Norfolk 
churches, is thatched. 

Our third sketch represents the hour-glass 
bracket which is still preserved in its 
original position on the pillar of the chancel 
arch of the church of Little Gidding, in 
Huntingdonshire, which is so closely asso- 
ciated with Nicholas Ferrar, Susannah 
Collett, and other members of that religious 
community who made the place so famous 


during the reign of King Charles I. The 
receptacle for the glass is shaped like a 
crown—probably an indication of the ex- 
treme loyalty of the Ferrar family—while the 
irregular form of the scroll work in the 
triangle of the bracket is very curious. The 
ancient font of brass is very interesting, as is 
also the brass eagle lectern, which tradition 
says was thrown into the pond close to the 
church by the Cromwellian soldiers, and 
was recovered shortly afterwards and re- 
placed in the sacred edifice. 
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Gn Exhibition of feminine 
Bibelots in Rome. 
By E. C. VANSITTART. 


\ the list of things to be 






MA‘ea| seen and done in Rome, there must 
RANA always stand the Casino of the 
Palazzo Rospigliosi, where Guido 
Reni’s world-famed “‘ Aurora” and the frescoes 
by Tempesta and Paul Brill delight the eye. 
But no tourist’s foot hitherto has been per- 
mitted to cross the threshold of the great 
palace itself, until in these last days the 
Prince has allowed two of the magnificent 
rooms to be thrown open to the public for 
the suitable display of the Mostra dell 
Ornamento Femminile (“ Exhibition of Femi- 
nine Ornaments”), dating from 1500 to 1800, 
as the advertisements run. Ladies of the 
Roman aristocracy have graciously consented 
to lend their heirlooms in aid of a charity 
which labours among the young work- 
women and shopgirls in Rome. Here 
lovers of all that pertains to the past and 
recalls bygone days can, at the present 
moment, revel in a rare collection of those 
things of beauty which are a joy for ever. 
Daughters of princely houses, bearers of 
historic names, some of which go back to 
the days of Imperial Rome, have vied with 
one another in displaying their greatest 
treasures, which at other times are jealously 
guarded in precious caskets, or laid by in 
lavender in carved cassoni. Now, exposed 
to the full light of day, we can see laces, fans, 
personal adornments, jewels, curiosities, 
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marvellously wrought by cunning artificers 
of old, worn or used by great ladies three or 
four hundred years ago at court and palace. 
They still seem to exhale a faint fragrance of 
those long-past days, still shimmer with a 
reflection of the glitter of the gay courts of 
the Sovereigns of France, of the Kings of 
Naples and Sardinia, or of the Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany. 

The collection has been artistically 
arranged in glass cases, designed by Baron 
Kanzler. These line the walls, and occupy 
the centre of the two rooms, which are fine 
specimens of the interior of an old Roman 
palace, with their lofty, vaulted ceilings, 
marble floors, huge gilt and lacquered 
shutters, and painted decorations, while a 
fountain splashing into a great marble basin 
at the entrance produces a pleasant sound 
in keeping with the surroundings. 

Lace is the predominant object in the first 
room—lace of every description, from the 
coarse Sicilian variety to the gossamer fine- 
ness of the most delicate Flanders: pillow 
lace, needle-made lace, lace that would go 
through a ring, lace that stands out like 
brocade. One wonders how human fingers 
could have produced such fabrics, worthy of 
fairies’ handiwork, and how human eyesight 
could have stood the strain of such labour. 
Here are flounces, scarves, veils, collars, 
cushion-covers, even bedspreads, in every 
conceivable knot and stitch. 

Princesses Doria, Beatrice of Bour- 
bon, Chigi, Giovannelli, Roccagiovine, the 
Duchesses of Mondragone and Sermoneta, 
Countesses Resse and Pasolini, are only a 
few names picked out at random among the 
exhibitors ; but Queen Margherita bears off 
the palm, for her laces are exquisite beyond 
description. 

One can only notice a few of the most 
salient specimens out of the hundreds dis- 
played. Thus Case I. contains some 
curious examples of dancing figures and 
winged animals worked on so-called “e/a di 
venza, a coarse hand-woven kind of linen, 
which originally took its name from the city 
of Rheims, of which rvenza is a corruption. 
In Case II. are specimens from the Marche 
in most elaborate designs. Notable, too, are 
a strange sixteenth-century Venetian pillow- 
slip worked in squares, a magnificent counter- 

VOL. IV. 


pane in Venetian point, and a wonderful sam- 
pler, on which are worked 148 different patterns, 
the property of Countess Resse. From the 
Abruzzi hail the interesting specimens of 
handsome but coarse ciocciaras’ shifts, worked 
on thick cream-coloured hand-spun linen ; 
these belong to the Duchess Sermoneta. 
Case IV. is rich in Venetian lace of all kinds : 
fruit, foliage, flowers, arabesques in ex- 
quisite designs meet the eye in bewildering 
profusion. Perhaps the most beautiful are 
those dating from the sixteenth century. 
Case VII. is given up to Sicilian handiwork, 
one of the most interesting varieties, abso- 
lutely different from any other. Here in 
drawn thread, in cross-stitch, darning, and 
so-called punto scritto and spina pesce, we see 
wonderful objects— birds, beasts, flowers, 
grotesque dragons, griffins, eagles, human 
figures, etc., in every quaint and fanciful 
device imaginable. The effect of coloured 
silk (of which crimson is the predominating 
tint) worked on coarse linen is very striking ; 
even sheets, pillow-cases, and bedspreads are 
elaborately worked, and Princess Piombino 
displays a wonderful silk altar-cloth worked 
in gold thread. 

There are also two cases containing 
specimens of foreign laces: point d’Alengon, 
d’Argentan, d’Angleterre, d’Espagne, de 
France, de Flandres, guipure and Valen- 
ciennes. Among these Princess Doria’s name 
figures most prominently. 

A large case occupying the centre of the 
first room is filled with a magnificent collec- 
tion of fans belonging to the Marchesa 
Bojani Buzzaccarini, dating from the reign of 
Louis XV. to the Empire. On them are 
depicted mythological and gallant scenes, 
landscapes, ruins, etc. 

Another case placed in one of the windows 
of the same room contains some fine speci- 
mens of old prayer-books and missals bound 
in leather and metal ; these are the property 
of the house of Pignatelli. 

The second room might rank as an 
historical museum. Here we havea collection 
of shoes and gloves of the sixteenth century 
belonging to Count Mels, buckles of every 
shape and size, pendants, ear-rings, rings, 
clasps, buttons in enamel, porcelain and 
precious stones, thimbles, eye-glasses, scent- 
bottles, cameos, needle and scissor cases 
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Dresden china soap-dishes, purses, bags, 
tiaras, combs, trinkets—in fact, every con- 
ceivable ornament and didelot used by the 
great ladies of the past. It is difficult to 
pick out special objects when all are interest- 
ing, and only a few can be referred to. 
Among the lovely fans which have been lent 
by Queen Margherita is one which was 
owned by Madame de Pompadour, painted 
by Van Loo: it represents Louis XV. 
meeting his favourite at a hunt in the forest. 
On another Piazza Navona is depicted 
flooded for aquatic games, as it used to bein 
the old days of Papal Rome. 

One case is given up to a display of 
watches of all shapes and sizes, set in 
diamonds, pearls, precious stones, enamelled, 
dainty beyond words to describe. One is 
specially curious, which belonged to the 
blind Duke of Parma. Opn its dial are raised 
numerals, and on touching a secret spring a 
raised arrow points to the correct time. 

A strange object is the so-called servizio dt 
partoriente, a table service consisting of a 
small soup-tureen, plates, knives, forks, etc., 
in silver-gilt metal, used during the eighteenth 
century by the Princesses of the house of 
Rospigliosi in their confinements. Beside 
it stands an unwieldy dressing-case, in red 
silk and velvet, used by the same noble 
dames when travelling. 

There is a beautiful collection of minia- 
tures, many of which are portraits of 
members of the Bonaparte family or of 
the Royal House of France. In a case 
apart is a set of miniatures representing 
the Sovereigns of the eighteenth century, 
and presented by them in person to 
Napoleon I.’s minister, Duke Cadore. A 
snuffbox used by Napoleon at St. Helena 
and another he had made out of a paving- 
stone of Vienna after he had taken that 
city, a field-glass he used in some of his 
campaigns, and a medal of King Jerome, are 
among the historical curiosities. 

There are some quaint Tuscan peasant 
ornaments, ear-rings, and crosses in massive 
gold, of huge proportions. The Marchesa 
Capranica del Grillo has sent some of the 
seventeenth-century ornaments worn by her 
mother, Adelaide Ristori, when she achieved 
her triumph in Goldoni’s Zocandiera. 

One case contains articles which are not 
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strictly in keeping with the general scope of 
the Exhibition, but none the less of great 
interest—viz., some specimens of the gold 
ornaments dug up in Crete, the property of 
Prince Odescalchi. They consist of gold pins 
with terra-cotta heads representing Venus 
and Medusa, ear-rings shaped like small 
winged victories, fibule, and the ornaments 
pertaining to a Greek priestess. 

In another case is a strange bracelet, the 
clasp of which contains the heads of four 
heroes of the Greek Independence, painted 
on china. ‘The bead purses and bags, in yet 
another case, strike one curiously, as they are 
identical with those in vogue at the present 
moment. 

When the Exhibition was first opened 
Prince Rospigliosi sent the famous Mancini 
pearls, but they have since been removed. 
These pearls belonged to the beautiful Maria 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazzarin, and 
wife of the Connétable of Bourbon. They 
are, however, sadly discoloured from having 
lain by so long, since pearls, to retain their 
lustre, must be constantly worn. It is said 
that the only means of restoring them to 
their pristine beauty is to suspend them in 
the sea for months or years. There is a 
story—whether true or not we cannot say— 
that the late Empress of Austria possessed a 
string of pearls which had become thus dis- 
coloured, and that she caused them to be 
hung in a perforated box or cage in the sea 
at Miramar. Somehow the exact spot was 
forgotten, and they are, or may be, hanging 
there still ! 

Three centuries of art minutie are lived 
over again in this beautiful Exhibition—the 
so-called Barocco, all light and colour ; the 
gallant seventeenth century, whispering soft 
madrigals and extravagant flattery ; and the 
century of the French Revolutidn and the 
Empire, with its return to more sober forms 
of classic art. 

Evoke the sweet, womanly figures of the 
French courts of Louis XV. and XVI., the 
trembling heroines of the Reign of Terror, 
the proud beauties of the Empire ; call back 
to life the daughters of princely Italian 
houses and of the Papal Court ; clothe them 
in these laces, deck them with these jewels, 
place these fans in their hands, and before 
you, in a vision, will pass a procession of all 
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that was beautiful, refined, proud, and 
splendid in the past, before which twentieth- 
century costumes and adornments fade into 
insignificance. 


[Since this article went to press the Exhibi- 
tion has been closed.—E. C. VansiTTartT.] 
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Che Arms on MRahere’s Comb 
in St. Bartholomew the 
Great, London. 


By J. TAVENOR- PERRY. 
a oe 

Sea) GREAT deal was written about the 
Np Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Wea Great in the middle of the last 
century, previous to the restoration 
which has since been effected, by. Parker, 
Hugo, and a contributor to the eleventh 
volume of the Antiguary ; but these writers 
have made little or no reference to the 
shields of arms with which the tomb of the 
founder is decorated. The subject is very 
obscure, since there is considerable un- 
certainty as to whether they now present 
their ‘original appearance, or whether they 
have been purposely or ignorantly tampered 
with. It would be interesting to clear up, if 
possible, the mystery which now surrounds 
them; and a brief history of the tomb is 
necessary to understand the difficulty and 
clear the ground for a consideration of the 

possibilities of the case. 

The tomb of Rahere forms a portion of a 
screen erected towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, and is, in all probability, 
part of a chantry chapel built by Roger de 
Walden, who was Bishop of London from 
1404 to 1406. The chapel, which stood 
behind the screen, was swept away long ago, 
doubtless at the time of the Reformation, 
and the eastern portion of the screen itself 
was destroyed in the restorations of the last 
century to make room for the modern 
Norman apse, so that the part of the screen 
remaining is merely a fragment. Although 
it is admitted by all that this screen is a 
work of Bishop Walden’s period, some 









antiquaries doubt if it really represents any 
portion of the chapel which he undoubtedly 
built in the church ; and the question of the 
identity of the arms on the tomb bears very 
much on this point. Walden, who in his 
youth had resided near St. Bartholomew’s, 
and who had a brother described as an 
esquire of St. Bartholomew’s who was a 
man of substance, was a very important 
person at the Court of Richard II., to whom 
he became secretary as well as Treasurer of 
England, Dean of York, and eventually—on 
the expulsion of Arundel—Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But on the downfall of Richard 
he was ousted from the archbishopric, to which 
Arundel returned, and it must therefore have 
been during his previous years of prosperity 
that he erected his chantry chapel. By 
strange good fortune, although he had so 
closely identified himself with the losing 
side, he was taken into favour again by 
the returned Archbishop and Henry IV., and 
was made Bishop of London in 1404. He 
died two years afterwards, and although we 
are expressly informed that he lay in state in 
his chapel in St. Bartholomew’s, it is doubtful 
whether he was buried there or in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

On such a screen, decorated with shields 
of arms, we might fairly expect to find among 
them the armorial bearings of the builder of 
the chapel, and whether one of the existing 
shields displays Walden’s arms-or not is the 
main subject of this inquiry. The shields, 
as we now see them, and as shown on our 
sketch, may be blazoned as follows, starting 
from the west end: No. 1. The Cross of 
St. George. No. 2. The arms of the Priory, 
gu.; two lions passant, or; in chief, two 
crowns, of the last. No. 3. The arms of 
England, fifteenth century. No. 4. Gu., 
between two martlets, arg., a bend of the 
same. As the arms are merely painted on 
the shields, and not carved in relief, it is 
quite possible that in the course of centuries 
they may have been altered, and no trace of 
the alterations have remained, so that we 
have to allow for such possibilities in coming 
to any conclusion. It is believed by some, 
although there is no direct evidence to prove 
this to have been the case, that the arms 
have been repainted on at least two occa- 
sions—the first time being at the end of the 
$4 
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sixteenth century, when the work was done 
by a Lord Mayor of London, Sir Stephen 
Slaney, who took the opportunity to paint 
his own arms on the fourth shield ; and the 
last time by a nameless person who, as an 
“old man,” visited the church a few years 
ago and told the verger that he had himself 
repainted the figure, and seems to have 
claimed to have been the repainter of the 
arms also. 

It is obvious that the question turns 
mainly on the bearings of the fourth shield. 
Are they Walden’s or Slaney’s, or are they a 
whimsey devised by the nameless old man? 


It is true, as has been suggested, that if the 
“old man” really did paint the arms and 
was working to a contract price, he might 
have omitted the sword to save himself some 
labour ; but even then traces of the old work 
would have shown through the new, and the 
suggestion may be dismissed as at least 
improbable. 

We have already seen that the fourth 
shield bears at present a bend between two 
martlets argent, which were the arms of 
Bishop Walden, except that it is doubtful 
if he displayed more than one martlet on his 
shield ; but the arms granted to Sir Stephen 




































































But whatever repainting took place, the arms 
on the shields Nos. 2 and 3 were not altered 
at all. No. 2 still presents the arms of the 
Priory before the Dissolution, not defaced 
by those of any subsequent lay proprietor of 
the Priory estates; and No. 3 displays the 
fifteenth-century arms of England, and not 
those of the character with which the “old 
man” might have been more familiar. The 
arms on No. 1, the Cross of St. George, were 
used by the City at the time the screen was 
erected indifferently with those bearing the 
sword ; but this was not the case a century 
later, and if Slaney had repainted the arms 
he would certainly have added the sword. 


Slaney had three martlets which, with the 
bend, were or, so that if they were ever on 
this shield, the “old man” when he re- 
painted it must have altered the metal and 
have taken the trouble to paint out two of 
the martlets and put one in their place ; and 
confusion is made a little more confounded 
by the fact that an illustration in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon seems to indicate three martlets. 

To conclude, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the painters or restorers who 
may have at times meddled with these 
shields, since they undoubtedly left two, if 
not three, of them intact, with the original 
bearings contemporary in date with the 
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work which they decorate, also left the 
fourth shield in the same condition; and 
we may further assume that this fourth shield 
bears the arms of Bishop Roger de Walden, 
the founder of the chapel and the builder of 


the tomb. 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—<— > 


ARCHDEACON UTTERTON, 
preaching in Winchester Cathe- 
dral recently, complained that 
many of the priceless treasures 
of the cathedral had dis- 
appeared in past years. In 
particular he appealed to the 
Duke of Devonshire to restore 
to the authorities the cele- 
brated Benedictional of A‘thel- 
wold, now in the library at Chatsworth. 
Since then the Archdeacon has been in 
correspondence with the librarian of Chats- 
worth from whom he has received the 
following letter : 

‘The MS. is exhibited in the library in a 
glass case, under precisely the same con- 
ditions as the ‘Book of Kells,’ at Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is often taken out for 
the benefit of students who wish to examine 
it in detail. For the last year the Benedic- 
tional has not been on view because it is 
deposited at the British Museum in charge 
of Dr. F. G. Warner, Keeper of the MSS., 
who, together with Mr. Wilson, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is editing the facsimile 
edition of the Benedictional, produced by 
the Oxford Press for the Roxburghe Club at 
the Duke of Devonshire’s expense. This 
edition is to appear at Easter. Thus, by his 
Grace’s liberality, not only can the Benedic- 
tional be studied in its present habitat, but 
a knowledge of its priceless art will be dis- 
seminated throughout civilized countries.” 





Scholars and students have good reason 
to be grateful, not only to the present Duke 
of Devonshire, but to his father, for the 
liberal way in which they have always 
facilitated access to the bibliographical 
treasures of the Chatsworth Library, and 





for their readiness to allow many of the 
choicest rarities to be exhibited and to be 
reproduced in facsimile. I sympathize with 
Archdeacon Utterton’s lament; but it is to 
be feared that the persons most blameworthy 
for the disappearance from both cathedrals 
and parish churches of many treasures—not 
books alone—which were once in their 
possession, are those who should have been 
their careful custodians. There are still 
occasionally to be found clergymen and 
churchwardens who do not realize their 
position of trusteeship; but an immense 
advance has been made in this direction, as 
in so many others, since the dark days of a 
generation or two ago. 
& 5 &* 

The report of the Worcestershire Historical 
Society for 1907 is pleasant reading. This 
Society does quietly much solid good work. 
Its publications are always well chosen and 
well edited. ‘Those issued during last year 
were Bishop Ginsborough’s Register, and 
Part I. of the second volume of the Index to 
Wills proved at Worcester, both for the year 
1906 ; and as publications for 1907, a further 
portion of the Bibliography of the County, 
the botanical section, prepared by Mr. 
John Humphreys, under the general editor- 
ship of the Rev. J. R. Burton; Part II. of 
the second volume of the Index to Wills 
proved at Worcester ; and the Accounts of 
the Priory of Worcester for the years 1521- 
1522, edited in the most careful and thorough 
fashion by Canon Wilson. 


»* 
With regard to the last-named publication 
the Report says: ‘‘ The book must prove of 
considerable interest not only as a whole, 
but in its several parts; and especially must 
be mentioned a complete Catalogue of the 
Rolls of the Obedientiaries, some 800 in 
number, due to the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom 
and Mr. S. G. Hamilton; and also, in a 
different way, the specimens of the Cook’s 
Roll, which gives not only the menu of the 
monks for every day in the year, but also 
what the cost was. Although the book con- 
tains only a small portion of the great mass 
of monastery accounts in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter, it is quite complete 
in itself.” An honoured correspondent, 
referring to this book, remarks: “I am an 
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old antiquary, but I never have had the veil 
lifted before so clearly as to many details of 
life in a Benedictine House, as given in 
Canon Wilson’s paper, which is very 
valuable.” 

&* 


I notice with great regret the death on 
March 1, at the ripe age of 88, of Mr. 
Robert White, of Worksop. Mr. White was 
an antiquary, a bookseller, and several other 
things. More years ago than I care to 
remember, his carefully compiled and always 
interesting catalogues, which were always re- 
markably well printed, were specially welcome 
among the many that fostered a young and 
always growing love of bibliographical lore. 
As printer and publisher Mr. White did much 
good work. He was especially learned in 
everything that related to his own county 
and to the district known as “the 
Dukeries.” His Worksop, The Dukery and 
Sherwood Forest, 1875, takes high rank 
among topographical books ; while his last 
publication, the large and handsome volume 
entitled Dukery Records, which appeared so 
recently as 1904, contains an amazing variety 
of important matter, most of it appearing for 
the first time in print, relating to the history 
of bygone Nottinghamshire. 


es & 

The: trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
have published, for the use of visitors and 
others, a small volume dealing with some 
recent acquisitions to the Birthplace Library, 
under the title Four Quarto Editions of Plays 
by Shakespeare, described by Sidney Lee, 
with five illustrations in facsimile. 


es F&F & 

Under the direction of the Bishop of 
London, a new work is being compiled by 
the Rev. Sadler Phillips entitled Our Early 
English Colonies. It will contain the 
Bishop’s Historical Address at Richmond, 
U.S.A., and a history of the American and 
West Indian churches from the earliest times, 
founded on documents in Fulham Palace. 
The book will be illustrated by facsimiles of 
numerous curious and interesting despatches 
and letters, and will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


es SF SH 
A correspondent of the Musical Standard 


makes an interesting note on a recent book 


catalogue issued by the well-known anti- 
quarian bookseller, Herr Martin Breslauer, 
of 16, Unter den Linden, Berlin. This 
catalogue includes the valuable library of the 
late Dr. Karl Blitz, who died in 1901. In 
the preface Herr Breslauer mentions that 
Dr. Blitz was not content only with securing 
the contents of a valuable book, but that he 
was almost equally fastidious with regard to 
its outward appearance. ‘The list com- 
prises a large number of works relating to the 
introduction of the Lied into the services of 
the church. Martin Luther is represented 
by over thirty volumes of songs and psalms 
in prices ranging from £1 to £100. 
eH & 
“In the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries music and song were closely inter- 
woven into the life of the Germans. The 
people sang while at work, indoors and out- 
doors, at the alehouse, at festivals and 
funerals. It mattered not whether in weal 
or woe, they still turned to song. Any 
grievance caused by civil or military 
authority, any wrong-doing laid to the 
account of clergy or laity, was incorporated 
into a Lied, and some of these utterances 
of the masses developed into Volkslied or 
Folksong, and are handed down to the 
present day. One hundred and thirty of 
these songs are separately comprised in Herr 
Breslauer’s catalogue, while others collectively 
fill three hundred volumes including works 
on the subject. A collection of war-songs 
(1630) is priced at £46 5s. Some of the 
Lieder sung by the Anabaptists are said to 
be of great beauty, the most melodious 
belonging to the Swiss members of the sect. 
Herr Breslauer calls special attention to the 
extreme rareness of these documents, many 
of which are unknown to the British Museum. 
The leaves of the catalogue are interspersed 
with quaint woodcuts representing some of 
the frontispieces of the songs; others give 
examples of the curious old diamond- 
shaped notation, and some ancient medi- 
eeval illustrations are reproduced.” 
es & a 

La Revue hebdomadaire is publishing a trans- 
lation of the family Bible of the King of 
Kings of Ethiopia, for which M. Hugues Le 
Roux is responsible. The manuscript 
perused by him at Adis Ababa, says the 
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Atheneum of February 29, bears the British 
Museum stamp on its first and last sheets, 
and, at the end, the inscription, signed by 
Winter Jones as Principal Librarian, de- 
scribing the return of the book (captured 
from the Emperor Theodore) to the Emperor 
John in 1872. The manuscript is a copy of 
the “ Queen of Sheba,” which the Emperors 
of Abyssinia have looked upon as their most 
cherished possession, and was with Theodore 
and John at the instant of their violent deaths. 
It is said to have been carried off by the 
Abyssinian monks at the time of the battle 
with the dervishes, in which John was killed ; 
but Menelik has now got it back from them. 
The manuscript is one of many versions of a 
well-known story of a visit connected with the 
descent claimed from Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba by all monarchs of Abyssinia. 


xe SF SF 

The Greek Parliament has set an example 
to those of much richer countries by voting 
a sum of money to M. Constantine Sathas, 
the distinguished scholar, for the prosecution 
of his researches into medizval_ history, of 
which nine volumes have already been 
published at the expense of the nation, and 
a further amount for the preservation of his 
valuable medizval library. 


. a ee 
Messrs E. Saunders and Company, of Edin- 
burgh, are publishing in about twenty 
monthly shilling parts a new edition of 
Billings’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antigut- 
ties of Scotland, edited by Mr. A. W. 
Wiston-Glynn. The numerous fine plates 
of the original issue will be reproduced on 
good paper. The first part contains the 
plates of King’s College, St. Machar 
Cathedral, and Jamesone’s House, with 
which all students of Aberdeen antiquities 
are familiar. 

es FS & 


At Paris a number of graduates of the Ecole 
des Chartes have formed themselves into a 
group under the title of “ Le Document,” for 
the purpose of facilitating and executing 
research in history, bibliography, genealogy, 
etc. The director of the scheme is M. L. 
Jacob, 17, Rue de Sévigné, Paris; and it 
includes a photographer and a draughtsman. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.) 
SALES. 

CLOsE upon £20,000, representing an average of 
about £200 per lot, was realized by the sale of the 
first portion of the celebrated Dickins Collection of 
old Sévres and Dresden porcelain yesterday at Chris- 
tie’s. The sale is comparable in importance with the 
famous Goode and Lyne-Stephens sales of thirteen 
years ago. The total realization of the former was 
£16,967, half of which was paid for a Sévres vase and 
a pair of jardini¢res alone. The Lyne-Stephens 
Collection, which included old Chinese in addition to 
Sévres and Dresden porcelain, and some valuable 
furniture and miscellaneous objects of art, yielded an 
aggregate sum of £117,440, a single Sévres vase 
bringing in £5,250. The two chief lots yesterday 
accounted for nearly £7,000, 

Throughout the afternoon the sale-room was 
thronged by crowds of collectors and dealers, and 
many of those who came after the sale had started 
found it impossible to gain admittance. Dealers from 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Munich, Paris, and other Conti- 
nental towns, were present, and tried hard to secure 
some of their national treasures, of which they have 
so long been robbed by English collectors. 

Mr. Goldschmidt, of Frankfurt, was successful in 
winning one of the two principal lots at a sensational 
figure, though it was left to a London dealer, Mr. 
Hodgkins, to give the maximum price for a single 
lot, namely £3,360. 

Three beautiful Sévres gros-bleu vases, known as 
the ‘‘ Vase 4 Ornements,” formed this lot. Each was 
finely painted with a coast scene by Morin, while the 
reverse sides were painted with fountains and flower- 
ing plants. Underneath the panels was rich gilt 
work by Vincent, one of the famous decorators 
employed at the State factory in the eighteenth 
century. 

Bidding started at 100 guineas, and in the space 
of a few seconds had reached £1,200. Then ensued 
a keen duel between Mr. Charles Davis and Mr. 
Hodgkins, in which the latter finally triumphed at 
£3,360. a 

The gros-bleu éventail jardiniére, which Mr. Gold- 
schmidt purchased for £3,202 10s., was, perhaps, of 
even greater interest to the majority of spectators, as 
it is em suite to a pair of little Sévres jardiniéres in 
the Wallace Collection. 

It is finely painted in the centre with a quay scene 
by Morin, while at the sides and ends are paintings 
of flowers by Sioux, jun. Mr. Amor was the first to 
make an offer for this, but his bid of 100 guineas was 
quickly metamorphosed into 1,000 guineas, and 
2,000 guineas, as Mr. Hodgkins, Mr. Charles Davis, 
and other bidders joined in. At the last the contest 
resolved itself into a duel between Mr. Goldschmidt 


_and Mr. Charles Davis, the former winning at 


£3,202 10s. 

A pair of exquisite little apple-green vases of Lovis 
Quinze period, only 74 inches high, excited spirited 
competition, rising from 200 guineas by 50-guinea 
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advances to £1,575, the buyer being Mr. Hodgkins, 
who also purchased for £1,050 two more Sévres 
jardinierés finely painted with bouquets of flowers.— 
Daiiy Chronicle, March 5. 


2s 2 os 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold on 
Wednesday the library of the late Mr. T. H. Ismay, 
of Dawpool, Cheshire, and other properties, the 
principal lots in Mr. Ismay’s collection being a fine 
copy of the rare edition of Dante, La Divina Com- 
media, printed at Venice, 1477, the first with the 
commentary by Benvenuto da Imola, £53 (Leighton) ; 
a collection of 146 original drawings by modern 
artists, mounted in a large folio volume, 130 guineas 
(Sampson) ; Holbein, Portraits of Illustrious Persons 
of the Court of Henry VIII., 1792, part of Chamber- 
laine’s edition, with 90 portraits, £42 (Rawlings) ; 
and G. Ormerod, History of the County Palatine and 
City of Chester, 1819, extra-illustrated with several 
hundred views, etc., £15 10s. (Howard). There 
were also: Horace, Opera, Paris, 1733, at one time 
in the private library of Louis XVI. at Versailles, in 
old French red morocco, with initial ‘‘ L’’ on sides, 
425 (Pearson); collection of 45 engravings after 
Boucher, Natoire, and others, in red morocco, with 
the arms of Mme. de Pompadour on sides, £90 
(Pearson); A. Pluvinel, Maneige Royal, Paris, 
1623, with the arms of Louis XIII. on sides, £30 
(Quaritch); A. Watteau, Figures de différents 
Caractéres de Paysages et d’Etudes Dessinées d’aprés 
Nature, 1735, 350 numbered plates (4 wanting), 
4120 (Bihn); and The Boke of Common Prayer, 
1552, the second Prayer-book of Edward VI., £64 
(Ellis). —Z¢mes, March 13. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


No. 2 of Part I. for 1907 (vol. vii.) of the Journal 
of the Association for the Preservation of the 
Memorials of the Dead, Ireland, is a substantial 
number, with numerous illustrations of slabs, inscrip- 
tions, and arms. It contains copies of inscriptions 
from many parts of Ireland. Several of the illustra- 
tions show inscriptions which are now partially or 
wholly illegible. In Limerick Cathedral, for example, 
there is a mural slab to a Prior of the Augustinians, 
who died in 1531, one word of the inscription on 
which is quite illegible. On another slab in the same 
church a name has been similarly obliterated by time. 
These instances serve to show how useful a function 
the Association is now performing ; for many of the 
inscriptions which it has faithfully copied and pre- 
served in this and the preceding volumes will be 
equally illegible before many more years have passed. 
Facing p. 128 a good plate is given, from a rubbing 
by Lord Walter FitzGerald, of a curiously sculptured 
slab in Limerick Cathedral. The narrow brown slab 
bears grotesque animals, foliage, and a cross, all cut 
in bold relief. It is curious to find a slab in Dunlavin 
Church, Co. Wicklow, commemorative of the gener- 
osity of a Cornet Anthony Hathorne, 1681. The 
American novelist’s ancestors, who went to New 
England from Wiltshire, all spelt their name 
‘* Hathorne.” 





The part, which also contains a 


further instalment, separately paged, of the ‘‘ Funeral 
Entries of Ireland,’’ is full of valuable matter. Be- 
sides the copies of inscriptions, there are many 
genealogical and heraldic notes, which increase the 
value of the Journal to all students of genealogy and 


family history. 
ad a a | 

The twenty-eighth voiume of the Proceedings of the 
Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
is larger than any of its predecessors, containing 
nearly 500 pages of letterpress. The chief papers of 
antiquarian interest are as follows: ‘‘ The Parish and 
Church of Piddletrenthide,’’ by the Rev. C. W. H. 
Dicker ; ‘‘ Dorset Chantries,’’ by Mr. E, A. Fry ; 
‘The Pepys of South Dorset,” by Mr. W. Bowles 
Barrett ; ‘“‘ Whitchurch Canonicorum,” by the Rev. 
D. Holland Stubbs; ‘The Cartulary of Cerne 
Abbey,” with a translation by Mr. B. Fossett Lock ; 
‘*Fourteenth-Century Life in Bridport,’’ by the Rev. 
R. Grosvenor Bartelot; ‘‘ Coins struck in Dorset 
during the Saxon, Norman, and Stuart Periods,” by 
Mr. H. Symonds; ‘‘ The Rolls of the Court Leet 
and Court Baron of the Liberty and Manor of 
Frampton,’’ by the Rev. W. Miles Barnes ; ‘“‘ Queen 
Eleanor Crosses,’’ by Mr. Alfred Pope ; ‘* William 
Knapp, an Early Eighteenth-Century Dorset Musician,” 
by the Rev. S. E. V. Fillcul ; ‘‘ The Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and her Con- 
nexion with Wimborne Minster,” by Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher; ‘‘The Ancient Memorial Brasses of 
Dorset,” by Mr. W. de C. Prideaux ; ‘“‘Some Dorset 
Church Towers,” by Mr. R. G. Brocklehurst ; 
‘Ford Abbey,” by Mr. Sidney Heath; and “ Plush 
Church,” by Canon Ravenhill. The volume is edited 
by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, Vicar of Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, and published by Messrs. Sime, of Dorchester. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


British NuMISMATIC SocIETY.—February 26.— 
Mr. Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. Dr. 
Stanley Bousfield contributed a note on a trial-piece 
for a pattern by Droz in which he described the pro- 
cesses gone through in producing coins and medals, 
illustrating his remarks by examples in wax and metal 
formerly in the Pingo Collection.—Mr. Shirley Fox, 
R.B.A., lectured on ‘‘ The Cross as a Mint-mark on 
Coins of the Plantagenet Kings from Edward I. to 
Edward IV.” His efforts were directed towards 
ensuring a more accurate appreciation of the varia- 
tions in the form of the cross apparent in the different 
examples. Fifty-five varieties of crosses pattée, 
moline, fitchée, etc., were sketched on the black- 
board in groups. Mr. Fox hoped that the minute 
comparison of the form of cross, and of the lettering 
and workmanship of the inscription, would enable 
him to assign each different series issued between 
1272 and 1483 to its true chronological position in 
the coinage of the realm. 

In addition to exhibitions by Dr. Bousfield and 
Mr. Fox in illustration of the subjects of their papers, 
the following were also displayed : 

By Mr. W. C. Wells: a specimen of Irish gold 
ring-money of the early Celtic period, about 300 B.c., 
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and a penny of William I., Carlyon-Britton type vi., 
reading + SPARTBRAND QN, and probably of the 
Wallingford mint, but the name of the moneyer is 
new to the series of William I. and II., and con- 
clusive evidence of the place of mintage is wanting.— 
By Mr. Hi. C. Miller: pennies of Eadweard the 
Elder, variety of British Museum Catalogue type viii. ; 
of Harold I., of the Leicester mint, Hildebrand 
type B; and of Harthacnut, of the Rochester and 
Taunton mints, Hildebrand, type A, variety A.—By 
Mr. W. S. Ogden: a groat of the third issue of 
Henry VIII., bearing on obverse and reverse the 
unrecorded mint-mark of a fleur-de-lis, the sinister 
petal of which is contorted to form an annulet.— 
By Mr. L. L. Fletcher: copper, bronzed, and gilt 
specimens of the Charleville Forest 13a@ token, 
issued in 1802; and by Mr. A. H. Baldwin strikings 
in lead of the obverse and reverse of a token for 
elevenpence, 1805, from dies by Pingo, the obverse 
die being similar to that of the eighteen-penny tokens 
of 1811 and 1812, 


~ « 


The paper read at the meeting of the RovAL ARCH&0- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE on March 4 was on ‘‘ Holdenby 
Manor, Church, and House,” by Mr. Albert Hart- 
shorne, F.S.A., and was illustrated by plans and 


drawings. 
as 2a a 


Mr. F. W. HASLUCK laid before the meeting of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS on February 21 the 
results of an expedition to Chios made with the special 
object of chronicling the Italian monuments of the 
island, which was a Genoese colony from 1346 to 
1566. Besides a number of inscriptions dating from 
this period, he was fortunate in discovering three 
marble slabs, originally lintels for doorways, with 
reliefs of St. George and the Dragon, the Annuncia- 
tion, and the Triumphal Entry ; these subjects are in 
every case flanked by the armorial bearings of the 
Justiniani of Genoa, a three-towered castle surmounted 
by an imperial eagle. Both workmanship and sub- 
jects connect these reliefs with the artist-family of 
Gaggini, which was active in Genoa from about 1450, 
and to which is attributed a long series of Genoese 
lintels with similar reliefs. St. George, as the patron 
of the city, is an especially favourite subject ; the 
Annunciation occurs in a Genoese relief now at South 
Kensington ; while the Chian ‘‘ Triumphal Entry,” 
though apparently a new subject in the Gaggini 
répertoire, shows marked resemblances in composition 
to the ‘* Adoration of the Magi ” by Giovanni Gaggini 
still 27 site at Genoa. 

Mr. G. Dickins gave an account of the excavation 
by the School at the site of the sanctuary of Athena 
Chalcicecus-Poliuchus, on the Acropolis at Sparta : 
the site has been fully identified by tile-stamps and 
votive inscriptions. Of the sanctuary Pausanias tells 
us that it was founded by Tyndareus, and refounded 
by Gitiadas, who made the bronze image of the 
goddess and lined the walls of the temple with bronze 
plaques. Excavation has revealed traces of two dis- 
tinct periods in the history of the sanctuary. The 
first is indicated by a ‘‘Geometric” stratum; the 
second by a series of objects dating from the sixth 


VOL. IV. 


century B.c. down to Imperial times. The date of 
Gitiadas seems thus to be referred to the sixth rather 
than the fifth century, and, indeed, the character of 
his work at Sparta points to a period of strong 
Oriental influence. The sanctuary consisted of a 
small building (ol«mua) surrounded by a walled en- 
closure. Of the former no certain remains have been 
found; of the enclosure the south wall survives. 
Though the site was built over in late Roman times, 
a deposit of ex-votos was preserved in the soil sup- 
ported by the temenos wall, and has yielded many 
objects of interest. Among the discoveries are the 
greater part of a fine Panathenaic amphora, bronze 
nails and parts of plaques, presumably remains of the 
decoration of the temple by Gitiadas ; and a series of 
bronze statuettes, of which the most remarkable are a 
fifth-century figure of a trumpeter, about 6 inches high 
and well preserved, and two copies of archaic xoana, 
probably of Athena Chalcicecus herself. The second 
half of the enclosure has still to be excavated, and 
will form one of the chief objects of this season’s 
work.—Atheneum, March 7. 


“~ «s 

At a meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND YORK ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, held on 
February 18, Mr. G. Benson in the chair, Mr. T. P. 
Cooper gave an interesting paper on ‘‘Clifford’s 
Tower, 1614-1907.” Mr. Cooper dealt with the 
ownership of Clifford’s Tower from its alienation 
from the Crown in 1614 to its being handed over 
to the prison authorities in 1825. He incidentally 
mentioned that it formed the}citadel keep of that 
castle, being built in the reign of Henry III, at a 
cost approximately of £2,000, which was equivalent 
to £40,000 in modern money, and he dispelled the 
popular belief that it was the identical building in 
which the famous massacre of Jews took place. That 
event, he said, happened in a wooden tower which 
preceded the present keep and occupied the same 
site. Clifford’s Tower was absolutely unique in 
Great Britain in its plan, though there is a similar 
tower at Etampes, near Paris. As regards the name, 
Mr. Cooper said it was not till the sixteenth century 
that a member of the Clifford family was Governor, 
and it certainly was not built by a Clifford. He 
believed the name arose from the fact that after the 
battle of Boroughbridge in 1322 Roger Clifford was 
taken prisoner and executed at the tower, his body 
hanging in chains for a long time there. The earliest 
authentic reference to the keep as Clifford’s Tower 
is in Elizabeth’s reign, when the inhabitants peti- 
tioned the Queen and the Council of the North 
against its spoliation and gradual demolition by a 
new Governor. 

James I., being in pecuniary difficulties, granted 
the tower and three acres of land to Edmund 
Duffield and. John Babbington jointly, to hold at an 
annual rental of fourpence, to be paid half-yearly, at 
Lady Day and Michaelmas, the grant really being in 
satisfaction of a debt which he owed them as con- 
tractors for the clothing of the army, and which he 
was unable to pay. Duffield and Babbington lived 
in London, and soon disposed of the tower. During 
the Civil War it was held variously by the Royalists 
and the Parliament, and was garrisoned till 1684, 
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when it was burned, during the governorship of Sir 
John Reresby, the last Governor of York, who was 
constantly quarrelling with the citizens, and who 
described York as ‘‘the most factious city in the 
kingdom.” After the coming of William of Orange 
it passed into the possession of Sir Henry Thompson, 
of Escrick, an ancestor of Lord Wenlock, and 
through other families, till, in 1825, the prison 
authorities took it, and, through the intervention of 
Sydney Smith and others, it was preserved, though 
Sydney Smith had no antiquarian tastes. In 1877 
the Government took possession, and in 1880 they 
covenanted to preserve the tower as a national 
monument for ever, granting, in 1902, through the 
intervention of Lord Wenlock, £3,000 for its re- 


storation. 
A) 0 a 


At a meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society, held on February 20, Dr. Neilson pre- 
siding, a resolution was passed recording the Society’s 
deep sense of the loss it had sustained in the death 
of Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, and paying a high 
tribute to his personal worth, and to the splendid 
work he had done for the Society. 

Mr. Rees Price exhibited a series of glass bottles, 
the earliest dated 1699, down to 1856, and gave a 
short sketch of early bottle-making and the charac- 
teristic markings employed. Decanters were not 
used till well on in the eighteenth century. Wine 
was drawn from the cask, put in bottles, which were 
passed round the table, each guest having his bottle 
of wine put down to him, as was still the custom on 
the Continent. Hereditary gout, which had been 
called the appanage of the English gentleman, was 
largely the result of the amount of wine consumed, 
and also to the fact that Portugal wines, mostly 
immature, were chiefly drunk during the eighteenth 
century, displacing French light wines, such as claret. 
By the treaty of 1703 a preference was given for 
Portugal wines. The object of that was to punish 
France, with which we were at war most of the 
eighteenth century. But, unhappily, the effect, 
though it might have seriously injured France, also 
seriously injured the gentlemen who had to drink the 
port wine which the country insisted upon being 
imported. While the Society did not talk giana 
that was interesting as showing the effect of giving 
preference to one country for one class of goods over 
another, an effect which he was sure the promoters 
of the Act had never the slightest intention of 
producing. Mr. Price also showed photographs of 
Scotch-made bottles of the eighteenth century, 

Professor John Ferguson made a communication 
of a biographical and bibliographical character upon 
Thomas Hill, a popular author of the sixteenth 
century upon physiognomy, gardening, bees, legerde- 
main, etc. The British Museum dates were in need 
of revision, and Professor Ferguson, upon an exami- 
nation of the vague biographical material extant, 
came to the conclusion that Hill may have been 
born in 1536 and died in 1576. Professor Ferguson 
continued his examination of rare English seven- 
teenth-century recipe books, which give a remarkably 
interesting picture of the social life of the people, and 
constitute their folk-lore. 


The Rev. F, A. Jones read a paper on “ The Ancient 
Year and the Gothic Cycle” at the meeting of the 
Society OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on March 11. 


~ ~ 45 


The second winter meeting of the Dorset FIELD 
Cus was held on February 20, the President, Mr. 
N. M. Richardson, in the chair.—Captain Acland 
spoke of the present position of the Photographic 
Survey of Dorset, and a committee was appointed to 
promote and carry on the work which was originated 
and carried on for many years by the late Rev. T. 
Perkins and the Rev. W. Miles Barnes. Many 
*‘ curios ” were exhibited by Mr. Wingfield Digby and 
by the Rev. S. E. V. Filleul. Captain Acland showed 
photographs of a grave and human skull, probably of 
Neolithic date, found at Blashenwell in January. 
The introduction to a valuable detailed paper on new 
spiders noted and observed in 1907, by the Rev. O, 
Pickard-Cambridge, was read, after which the Rev. 
R. G. Bartelot, Vicar of Fordington St. George 
Church, produced photographs of what he called far 
excellence “the Fordington Stone”—a large slab of 
Purbeck marble 2 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 44 inches, 
and 6 inches thick. It was discovered on February 5, 
face downwards, beneath St. George’s Church, where 
it formed the foundation-stone of the south-east 
corner of the porch, having evidently been laid there 
in Norman days. The partially effaced inscription 
may read, when restored, as follows : 
§*C(AIO) ARI(STO.) 
CIVI. (R)OM. 
AN(NIS) L 
RVFINVS ET 
(CH)ARINA ET 
AVIIA FILI EIVS 
E(T) (R)OMANA VXO(R).” 


This may possibly be translated : 


‘*To Caius Aristus, a Roman citizen, aged fifty 
years, Rufinus and Charina and Avea, his children, 
and Romana his wife (or his Roman wife), (set up 
this stone).” 


Mr. Bartelot said that his impression was that when 
the Norman builders of St. George’s put in the tym- 
panum or lintel, they found some old Roman stones ; 
and when they found that the tympanum needed the 
protection of a porch they simply used this Roman 
slab as a foundation-stone, turning it face downwards, 
Unfortunately it was broken right across the middle 
by the weight of the porch. A papier-maché cast of 
the stone had been sent up to the British Museum, 
and the opinion of the experts was being awaited with 
interest. The stone was at present in the Vicarage. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, who was well known to be 
an eminent Latinist, had expressed the opinion that 
the stone was of the second century. Mr. Filleul 
remarked that it was the first inscribed Roman stone 
ever found in Dorchester.—Subsequently Mr. Henry 
Symonds read a long and valuable paper upon Dorset 
tokens of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
medals of various periods. He continued in his notes, 
as he explained, the history of the token coinage of 
the county from the point reached by Mr. J. S. Udal 
in his paper on the seventeenth-century issues, a paper 
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which was published in vol. ix. of the club’s Proceed- 
ings, and in which Mr. Udal made an exhaustive 
survey of that series. Several other papers followed, 
including one by the Rev. E. H. Lea on the history 
and architectural and artistic features of Hilton 


Church, 
2 2 a 
Mr. J. W. Clark presided at a meeting of the CAM” 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on February 10, 
when Mr. H. G. Fordham spoke on ‘‘ Nimeteenth- 
Century Cartography of Cambridgeshire,” and “ Early 
French Provincial Cartography.” In his notes on 
the latter subject Mr. Fordham said there had been 
apparently a destruction of early French maps, no 
doubt due to the Revolution, which devastated libra- 
ries, and to the prevalent custom of collecting the 
maps of their own district. Mr. Fordham handed 
round a copy of the first atlas of the French provinces, 
published by Maurice Bouguereau in 1594, which he 
picked up in London. It possessed a great charm 
because it was in its original skin. It bore the name 
inside of the great Sir Henry Saville, and was of great 
rarity and artistic beauty. The second French atlas 
(by Jean le Clerc), dated 1621, was shown by Mr. 
Fordham, who said there was no other copy in the 
world except that one, in the University Library. 
The third map of France (by Melchior Tavernier, a 
pupil of Ortélius), dated 1634, was shown by Mr. 
Fordham, who also exhibited some Dutch and Eng- 
lish maps for the purpose of comparison of style.—At 
the meeting on February 24, Mr. J. W. Clark com- 
municated notes on a site in Senate House Yard, 
occupied by Nicholas Speryng (0d. 1545), the Cam- 
bridge stationer. 
2 0 2 

At the meeting of the SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE on February 26, Dr. T. 
Hodgkin presiding, the papers read were ‘‘ Municipal 
Contests in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1342-1345 ”—a 
curious history of warring Rieanote the chairman ; 
**On the Family of Alder of Prendwick,” by Mr. 
J. C. Hodgson; ‘‘ Local Muniments,” by Mr. R. 
Welford ; and ‘‘ The Heraldic Brasses at Ryton, with 
some Account of the Bunny Family.” by Mr. S. S. 


Carr. 
~ 

On March 4 Mr. J. G. N. Clift lectured before the 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on 
‘* Excavations on the Site of the Roman Town of 
Corstopitum, in Northumberland, 1906-1907.” Mr. 
Clift, in his introductory explanation, stated that the 
excavations on the site, which was on the banks of 
the Tyne, near the town of Corbridge, pointed to the 
conclusion that the town was not a military camp, 
but rather a place of relaxation for the garrison of the 
Great Wall near by. The whole neighbourhood was 
rich in Roman coins, pottery, etc., and the finds 
which had already been made on the site encourage 
the hope that even more valuable ones might be re- 


corded when the excavations were resumed this year. 
Only a small portion of the city had been unearthed, 
but it showed that the Watling Street, which had 
crossed the Tyne by an ancient bridge, passed through 
a part of the old town, the main street of which 
branched off from the Watling Street. The ruins, 





Mr. Clift remarked, showed evident traces that the 
town had at various times been ravaged by fire and 
sword, so much so that in placés excavation was 
rendered difficult by the masses of debris. Much 
interest was evinced in the photographs of the ancient 
potter’s shop, where, the lecturer said, a great find of 
Roman pottery—photographs of some of which were 
also shown—was made. Other good photos were 
those of sundry Roman inscriptions and sculptures, 
and a war memorial which was regarded as an impor- 
tant find, and considerable amusement was caused by 
one picture which showed, scratched on a broken 
column, a rude caricature of a man, evidently the 
handiwork of some idle and uncomplimentary Roman. 
Numbers of such scribbles, all of a more or less un- 
flattering nature, had, Mr. Clift mentioned, been dis- 


covered. 
~ s «w 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fébruary 27. —Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—The excavation of Harborough Cave, near 
Brassington, Derbyshire, was described by Mr. W. 
Storrs Fox. The opening was in the face of a lime- 
stone crag, and had been enlarged within living 
memory; on the same occasion the floor of the 
oblong chamber had been levelled: by the addition of 
a thick layer of rubble in those parts not encumbered 
by blocks fallen from the roof. Excavations last 
year, undertaken by private subscription, revealed 
two ancient floors of trodden black earth, the material 
between them yielding many implements of flint and 
bone. Near the entrance the lower floor was pierced 
to the red cave-earth, which apparently contained 
animal remains of the Palzolithic period, but was 
not further investigated. A shaft near the inner wall 
showed a floor of trodden earth at a lower level than 
before, but probably of the same date, as there were 
two obvious strata of intentional filling above it with- 
out relics of any kind. In the north-east angle a 
narrow passage was found below the modern level, 
leading to an inner chamber that awaits exploration. 
Mr. Reginald Smith described the objects exhibited 
from the cave, which dated from the Bronze Age, 
and possibly earlier, as flint flakes were numerous. 
The majority of the bone borers and needles, boars’ 
tusks (some perforated), and worked points of red- 
deer antler probably belonged to the Early Iron Age, 
as did also a fine bronze brooch almost identical with 
one from the Queen’s Barrow, Arras, East Riding, 
Yorks. It had been richly ornamented with studs 
and beads of a pinkish substance that could now be 
recognized as coral, the central stud having a recent 
fracture. In France coral was not in use after about 
250 B.C., but British examples were quoted belong- 
ing to the last two centuries B.c. Several iron 
fragments, with lanceheads perhaps contemporary 
with a few Roman brooches of the second century, 
and some pottery fragments of the Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages, completed the list of ancient remains from 
the site.—Sir J. Charles Robinson also exhibited a 
series of enamelled ‘‘horse trappings ’’ of medizval 
date, mostly of French origin.— Atheneum, March 14. 


“~ ts w 
The monthly meeting of the SocizgTY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on March 9, Mr. 
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James Curle, W.S., in the chair. In the first paper, 
Mr. J. Graham Callander described a cinerary urn 
containing the remains of a cremation burial, the most 
recently discovered of four examples, all found in the 
same gravel pit on the farm of Seggiecrook, Ken- 
nethmont, Aberdeenshire. The urn was inverted 
over the heap of burnt bones in the bottom of a small 
cist, and was of the type without an overhanging rim, 
with two hoop-like mouldings round the exterior, the 
upper part of which was ornamented with a band of 
lozenge pattern formed by impressions of a twisted 
cord. Among the bones were clay objects, which are 
the first of their kind as yet on record. Mr. Cal- 
lander also exhibited and described two small ner 
stone axes and a flanged spear-head or knife of bronze, 
which he had met with in travelling through Central 
Anatolia, in Asia Minor, in the course of last summer. 
In the second paper, Mr. James E. Cree gave an 
account of a prehistoric kitchen-midden, with a super- 
imposed floor, apparently belonging to some medizval 
structure, which he had discovered underneath his 
garden at North Berwick. The floor, which lay at a 
maximum depth of 4 feet, yielded a quantity of glazed 
pottery of medizeval types, broken and split bones of 
domestic animals, birds, and fishes, and shells of 
edible molluscs, and objects of iron, including a knife- 
blade, nails, a staple, and a candle socket with tang, 
a spindle-wheel of lead, and a small brass whistle, 
with six sound-holes placed 4 inch apart. Some feet 
under this floor, and at a maximum depth of 8 feet 
from the present surface, was a layer of blackened 
sandy soil, about 1 foot in thickness, intermixed with 
charcoal, food refuse, and fragments of pottery. The 
food refuse indicated the ox, pig, red deer, and roe 
deer. A few fish-bones and crabs’ claws also oc- 
curred, but shells of the common edible molluscs were 
most plentiful. At a distance of 30 yards to the north 
of ‘this deposit another similar layer was disclosed, at 
a depth of 5 feet, extending at least to a distance of 
55 feet in length. Its contents were in most respects 
similar to those found in the other. The flint imple- 
ments from both layers might well be attributed to the 
late Neolithic period, although the pottery more re- 
sembled the sepulchral vessels of the early Bronze 
Age. The special interest of these deposits, however, 
is that they suggest a purely domestic character for the 
pottery a contain. Mr. Walter L. Bell described 
an armorial stone at Carrick House, Eday, Orkney. 
Mr. W. Moir Bryce gave an account of a French 
mission to Scotland in 1543, compiled from unpub- 
lished sources, chiefly in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. The embassy had for its object the defeat 
of the proposal for an English marriage for the infant 
Queen Mary. Theenvoys landed at Dumbarton with 
a treasure chest of 83,600 livres, which was promptly 
lodged in the Castle, then held by Lennox. Serious 
discussions arose as to the distribution of this fund 
among those concerned, and in the course of a chrono- 
logical summary of these and of the negotiations of 
the envoys with Lennox, the Queen-Dowager and 
others, some curious revelations of the political 
morality of the period and interesting glimpses of the 
condition of the.country were afforded. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WARWICKSHIRE. Edited by 
Alice Dryden. With many illustrations. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 1908. Demy 8vo., 

p. xii, 271. Price 15s. net. 

Miss Dryden has wisely omitted altogether many 
of those Warwickshire subjects which naturally pre- 
sent themselves first for consideration, but which 
have already been fully dealt with over and over 
again in other publications. There are no chapters 
on such well-worn topics as Shakespeare, Guy’s Cliff, 
the history of Stratford-upon-Avon, or Leamington, 
or Coventry, and the like. The reader may there- 
fore come to this handsome volume without any fear 
of being offered a series of twice-told tales. The 
editor has exercised skilled judgment, and the book 
contains an abundance of fresh and entertaining 
matter. Miss Dormer Harris’s opening chapter on 
‘* Historic Warwickshire,” although readable and 
suggestive, is not too well proportioned, but to treat 
even in outline such a topic in eighteen pages was 
a task of great difficulty. 

Among the chapters which we have found the 
most interesting are Miss Dryden’s account of that 
glorious old house, ‘‘ Compton Wynyates ”; a useful 
record of ‘* The Castles of Warwickshire,” of which 
few remains, save in one or two instances, still exist, 
by Mr. F. B. Andrews; Mr. J. A. Cossins’s account 
of ‘‘ Early Works of Architecture in Warwickshire "’ ; 
‘The Moated Houses of Warwickshire ””—of which 
Baddesley Clinton and New Hall are the most perfect 
examples, though many others are described, and the 
number of other houses which were once moated is 
legion—by Mr. Oliver Baker; ‘‘ Pre-Reformation 
Monastic Establishments,” which were numerous 
and important, by Dom Gilbert Dolan; and ‘‘ The 
Origin and Growth of Birmingham,” a very satisfac- 
tory and sound piece of work, by Mr. H. S. Pearson. 
The remaining chapters are all attractive in their 
several ways. Miss Jourdain performs a difficult 
task successfully in her chapter on ‘‘ The Literary 
Associations of Warwickshire.” Mr. F. A. Newde- 
gate writes with hereditary authority on ‘‘ The 
Newdegates,” Mr. W. F. S. Dugdale on the famous 
county historian, ‘‘ Sir William Dugdale,” and Lady 
Leigh on “Stoneleigh Abbey.” Among the other 
topics treated are: ‘“‘ The Tapestry Manufacture at 
Barcheston,” by Miss Jourdain; ‘‘ The Shirleys of 
Ettington”—a noteworthy family, the history of 
which was ably written by that most accomplished 
antiquary, the late Mr. E. P. Shirley—by “R.O. D.” ; 
‘* The Monuments and Effigies in St. Mary’s Church 
and the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick,” by Mr. A. 
Hartshorne; ‘‘ Warwickshire Mints”—coins were 
struck at Tamworth and Warwick in Saxon times, 
and at Coventry during the reigns of the Lancastrian 
Kings and of Edward IV.—by Mr. S. S. Stanley ; 
‘* The Manuscript Treasures of Coventry,” which are 
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still abundant, though not a few perished in the 
burning of the Birmingham Library in 1879, by Miss 
Dormer Harris ; ‘‘ Rugby School,” by Mr. A. E. 
Treen ; and ‘‘A Note upon the Charters and Muni- 
ments of Stratford-upon-Avon,’’ by the best authority 
a the subject, Mr. W. Salt Brassington. The 
illustrations, as in other volumes of this pleasant 
series of “ Memorials,” are numerous and very good. 
The views of the old moated houses, of Aston Hall, 
and of Compton Wynyates, to name a few only, are 


delightful. 
* * * 


THE PLACE-NAMEs OF Decigs. By Rev. P. Power, 
M.R.I.A. Five maps. London: David Nutt, 
1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii, 503. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 

The place-names here considered all occur within 
the territory of Decies, or The Decies, which includes 
the county of Waterford and the eastern portion of 
County Cork. It takes its name from the Desii, a 
tribe believed to have been of Iberian, pre-Celtic 
origin, whose subjugation by the Gauls is placed in 
the middle of the ninth century. The work under 
review is an admirable example of scientific analysis, 
and is the outcome of long-continued and careful 
research. Barony after barony and townland after 
townland of the district in question is examined in 
detail, and explanations of all the leading place- 
names are given. As our author notes, these are of 
several orders, most of them being genuine Irish, but 
many being later English, or a blend of English and 
Irish, while some are quite undetermined. There 
are many instances of Gaelic words Anglicized. 
Less numerous are those illustrating the reverse 
process, of which examples are found in Baz/e 
Deasunaigh (Dawson’s Homestead) and Baile an 
Ruiséalaigh (Russell’s Homestead). As a rule, Mr. 
Power translates daz/e by “ homestead ”—an improve- 
ment on the almost invariable ‘‘town’’ of other 
topographers. Occasionally he renders dothairin, a 
lane, as ‘‘ road” (¢.g., p. 352), although that defini- 
tion ought to be reserved for the word Jdothar, of 
which it is the diminutive. We do not quite agree 
with his description of a folach fiaidh as a ‘* pre- 
historic cooking-place.” These rude pavements are 
primitive in character, but why prehistoric? The 
term ‘‘false or simulated man’ (Gaelic, fear 
breige), applied to pillar stones, appears to be almost 
invariable in the Decies, It is found also in the 
Hebrides, where a seventeenth-century traveller 
learned that these monoliths were erected ‘‘to 
amuse invaders,” an explanation which is only 
amusing nowadays in the modern restricted sense of 
that word. Clearly that was not the purpose for 
which they were reared, but it is interesting to note 
how widespread the belief is. It is possible that 
‘*idol” would represent the original meaning of 
fear breige. 

The book is mainly philological, but it contains 
many interesting paragraphs, historical and bio- 
graphical, introduced to explain the place-names 
more fully ; and the student of folklore will find a 
number of local rhymes and ‘‘ranns,” or saws. 
There are five maps interspersed, which the reader 
will find of great service. Although Mr. Power 
acknowledges the risk of error in the elucidation of 


place-names, he has succeeded in producing a most 
sound and valuable work. 
x xk 

THE NORFOLK ANTIQUARIAN MISCELLANY. (Second 
series, part 2.) Edited by Walter Rye. Norwich : 
Gibbs and Waller, 1907. 8vo., pp. iii, 161. 
Price 7s. 6d. to subscribers only. One hundred 
copies printed. 

This latest of Mr. Rye’s many contributions to the 
study of Norfolk history and antiquities contains a 
great variety of matter, and provides some lively 
reading. Mr. Rye wields a very vigorous pen, and 
when he “goes for” an opponent, or demolishes 
a pedigree or a bit of ‘‘ faked” family history, his 
onslaught at least entertains the reader. In this 
volume, for instance, he fairly ‘‘ makes hay” of the 
claim of the Gurneys of Norwich to be descended 
from the family of Gurney of West Barsham. Ina 
‘© Short Calendar of the Topographical and Genea- 
logical Books and MSS. in the Free Library at 
Norwich,” Mr. Rye has performed a most useful 
service, for which all local students and researchers 
will be much his debtors. It is unfortunate that the 
“Calendar” should be disfigured by several mis- 
prints and misdescriptions. Mr. Rye’s other con- 
tributions are ‘‘ Chaucer a Norfolk Man,” in which 
the evidences for that claim are effectively brought 
together, a note on ‘‘ The Bigod Family,” and sundry 
vigorously written reviews of local publications. The 
volume also includes a paper by Mr. W. G. Clarke 
on ‘*Some Recent Finds in Norfolk ”—a Teutonic 
bronze mount, of which a good illustration is given, 
and which is one of five British specimens known, 
remains of a Roman interment, and some noteworthy 
Neolithic implements ; a readable and sympathetic 
account of ‘‘ Christopher Layer: Jacobite,” by Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh ; and papers on ‘‘ Damant of 
Lammas” and “Lynn and the Hanseatic League,” 
by Miss Mary Damant and Mr. R. Howlett re- 


spectively. 
* * 


A Brier DIscOURSE OF THE TROUBLES AT FRANK- 
FORT, 1554-1558 A.D. Attributed to William 
Whittingham, Dean of Durham, 1575 A.D. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, 1908. Post 8vo., pp. xxviii, 
260. Price 5s. net. 

This is the first of a series of volumes to be issued 
under the editorship of Professor Edward Arber, 
whose services to English literature have been so 
many and so varied during the last forty years, with 
the general title of «‘ A Christian Library: A Popular 
Selection of Religious Literature.” The editor states 
as his central purpose the desire to implant and cherish 
in the hearts of readers ‘‘a perfect detestation and 
execration of compulsion in religion, and of persecu- 
tion for religious opinions.” This initial volume 
contains much matter of interest relating to eccle- 
siastical history. The church at Frankfort was founded 
in 1554 by Whittingham and others when the city had 
become an asylum for the religionists who had fled 
from England, France, and Flanders. In the account 
of its troubles—a history of stir and strife—the reader 
meets many eminent divines. Knox and Calvin, and 
a host of dignitaries and clergy of the Church of 
England, are of the company. He also hears much 
that will be quite fresh to most readers about the 
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English exiles in other German towns, and can trace 
the beginnings of English Nonconformity and the 
birth of Puritanism. Dr. Arber contributes a con- 
siderable amount of introductory matter, and sundry 
footnotes in elucidation of the text, and gives an 
outline life of Dean Whittingham, to whom the 
authorship of the 7Zroudles is attributed on good 
grounds. The book is well printed on excellent 
paper, and is handsomely bound. 


* *k * 


RomMAN Hayiinc. By Talfourd Ely, D.Lit., F.S.A. 
Second and enlarged edition. With two plans 
and illustrations. London: Zaylor and Francis, 
1908. Demy 8vo., pp. xii, 37. Price 3s. net. 

The greater part of this interesting ‘‘ Contribution 
to the History of Roman Britain,” to quote the sub- 
title, appeared originally in 1904, and was prepared 
with a view to the London degree of Doctor of 

Literature. The remarkable and indeed unique 

feature of the treatise was that the whole of the 

trenching and laborious work described was carried 
out by one man, and that man was also the writer of 
the record. ‘‘ This is original research,” aptly re- 
marks Dr. Ely, ‘‘ in the strictest sense of the term.” 
To this record, here reprinted or re-issued, the 
excavator-scribe has added an account of his later 
labours, from 1904 to 1907, with a new plan em- 
bodying the results, These results of further explor- 
ation include the discovery of a double gateway, 
the tracing of outer and interior walls, the finding 
of hypocausts, coins, toilet implements, etc. The 
plan showing the work performed is most helpful to 

a clear understanding of Dr, Ely’s labour in thus 

ersonally exploring the remains of what appears to 
as been, not a Roman villa of the later settled and 
peaceful period, but a farm of earlier Roman days, 
with its rude walls ‘‘ ample to defend the cattle as 
well as their owners—a homestead fit enough for 
followers of the Sabine Vespasian.” We congratulate 

Dr. Ely on his scholarly enterprise and on the strength 

of his veteran muscles. 


* * x 


A MODERN ANTIQUE; A FLORENTINE STORY. 
By Riccardo Nobili. With frontispiece. Edin- 
burgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1908. 
8vo., pp. ix, 329. Price 6s. 

Fiction is ordinarily outside our scope ; but Mr. 
Nobili’s story touches on a matter of interest to 
antiquaries, and especially to collectors of antiques 
and objects of art. Of the story we need only say 
that it is readable, well knit, and entertaining, though 
here and there a sentence suggests a lack of complete 
familiarity with English. It turns largely upon the 
systematic fabrication of ‘‘ antiques” for both the 
American and the British markets. The glimpses 
of Bandini’s workshop, where articles fresh from the 
maker are transformed into relics of hoar and reverend 
antiquity, are of the greatest interest. The book, 
indeed, apart from its merits as a work of fiction, 
which are considerable, is a powerful exposure of the 
perennial art of ‘‘ faking.” Considering the nefarious 
nature of Bandini’s trade, we are glad the author calls 
him the “‘ antiquarian” rather than by the honourable 
(and correct) name of “ antiquary.” 


History OF MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION, AND OF 
MODERN TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By Charles Seignobos. London’: 
7. Fisher Unwin, 1908. 8vo., pp. xiii, 437. 
Price 5s. net. 

This volume is issued uniformly with the History of 
Ancient Civilization by the same author, noticed in a 
recent number of the Antiguary, and will be followed 
by a similar History of Modern Civilization. As a 
succinct summary of medieval history, the volume 
before us may, on the whole, be warmly commended. 
The matter is naturally closely packed, and occasion- 
ally, through lack of space for qualification and ex- 
planation, broad statements are apt to be a little 
misleading. But with a book of this kind detailed 
or niggling criticism would be out of place. The 
author has attempted a feat of compression, of covering 
much ground in limited space, and his success is very 
considerable. There are twenty-six chapters, which 
take the history in the first half of the book from the 
Germanic Invasion of the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century to the end of the Middle Ages, and in 
the second half from the invention of printing to the 
end of the seventeenth century. An appendix con- 
tains a list of references for supplementary reading. 
This is a useful feature, though the list might have 
been fuller. There is no index, but in the ‘‘ Con- 
tents’’ the matter of each chapter is stated in fair 


detail. 
*x* kx x 


Mr. Henry Frowde issues, price 2s. 6d. net, Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway’s Who were the Romans ? which will 
by and by appear in the third volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy. In this erudite paper 
the author shows that the theory commonly held since 
Mommsen wrote, ‘‘ that the Romans were an homo- 
geneous people, there being no ethnical distinction 
between Patricians and Plebeians,’’ is not tenable. 
He discusses the statements of ancient historians, and 
tests them by the actual remains brought to light by 
modern archzological excavation ; and by arguments 
from anthropology and philology, and by other evi- 
dence, arrives at conclusions which show, if correct, 
not only that the simple theory of homogeneity is 
quite untenable, but that the problem propounded in 
the title of his paper requires a reply of great com- 
plexity. The system: of issuing each of the learned 
monographs read before the British Academy, in 
separate form, in advance of its appearance in the 
completed volume of Proceedings, is one much to be 
commended. 

* * * 


One of the finest collections of pewter in England 
is that which has been got together, almost entirely 
in Somerset and Devonshire, by Mr. T. Charbonnier, 
and which he has now very generously deposited on 
loan in the Taunton Castle Museum. Mr. Char- 
bonnier has also had a catalogue prepared to serve as 
a guide to the collection. A copy of the Guide to the 
Charbonnier Collection of Pewter (Taunton : E. Good- 
man and Sons) lies before us. Amateurs of pewter 
who are unable to visit the Taunton Museum, espe- 
cially small collectors, will find it worth their while 
to invest a modest sixpence in the purchase of the 
Guide, if only for the sake of the illustrations, which 
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comprise, besides some outline drawings of specimens, 
two excellent photographic plates of seventeenth- 
century fiagons, chalices, and paten; an elaborately 
decorated dish with a figure of St. George in 
‘* wriggled ’’ work ; and sundry bowls and porringers. 
The Guide, besides a description of each piece cata- 
logued, has some remarks on pewter in general and 
on marks on pewter which will be useful_to those 
whose knowledge of the subject is limited. 


* * xX 

Mr, G. F. T. Sherwood, of 50, Beecroft Road, 
Brockley, S.E., sends us the third quarterly number 
of The Pedigree Register, edited and published by 
himself, price 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Sherwood’s enterprise 
certainly deserves to meet with success. It will 
interest and help those especially who are concerned 
with family history of the ordinary middle-class type. 
Pedigrees and fragments thereof, long and short, are 
numerous, and are very clearly printed ; while the 
list of contributors includes many names of authority. 
The Register is well printed on large-paged paper of 
excellent quality. We wish Mr. Sherwood every 


success, 
: * * x 

To antiquaries the most attractive item in the 
contents of the Architectural Review for March is 
a charmingly illustrated paper on ‘‘Some Famous 
Swedish Castles,’’ including the stately Kalmar 
Castle, and the ancient and beautiful Vadstena, on 
the borders of Lake Vittern. The illustrations 
include several of the imposing remains of the walls 
and churches of Visby, on the island of Gothland, a 
city which now dreams among its ruins of the time in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when it was one 
of the most important shipping and trading centres of 
Northern Europe. The number, besides a variety of 
other matter, contains some good illustrations, with a 
descriptive account, of the curious collection of build- 
ings known as the Cloisters at Letchworth, the “Garden 
City.” We have also received a voluminous catalogue 
of nearly 300 clearly-printed pages, devoted to Gene- 
alogy and Heraldry, from Ludwig Rosenthal’s 
famous antiquarian bookshop in Munich; and the 
Last Anglian, December, which contains the first 
instalment of some thirteenth-century inventories, 
with later additions, of Church ornaments in the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, and the conclusion of the extra- 
ordinary diary of the egregious Master William Coe, 
of Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


Correspondence. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


At a meeting of subscribers and others held on 
March 14 at the Royal Oak Hotel, Pevensey, Mr. 
L. F. Salzmann gave an interesting account of the 
discoveries made during the past few weeks. He 
first mentioned finance. They had, he said, obtained 
£105 altogether as the result of constant appeals, but 
more funds were needed if the investigations were to 





be continued. The Committee sent to the 750 
members of the Sussex Archzeological Society, who, 
presumably, were interested in that kind of work, and 
twenty-five replies were received. The Society of 
Antiquaries gave a grant. The total amount spent 
so far was fora including £72 for wages. Addi- 
tional funds are badly needed. Mr, Salzmann went 
on to speak of recent excavations and their results. 
This year, he said—I quote from the report in the 
Sussex Daily News of March 16—‘“‘they had ex- 
plored the area between the neighbourhood of the 
northern postern and the west gate. A drain was 
discovered that had evidently been laid with the 
intention of serving some structure with reference to 
which, however, there was negative evidence that it 
was ever erected. 

‘* Following the supposed course of this drain, an 
interesting specimen of a Roman well, of a total 
depth of only 10 feet 6 inches, and with an aperture 
of 4 feet square, was discovered, and in this were 
found a few pieces of Roman pottery, a great number 
of bones, including those of a horse, an ox, a dog, and 
a cat. Those of the last-named animal, said Mr. 
Salzmann, were rather interesting, because only 
recently the question of whether the Romans had a 
domestic cat was settled in the affirmative. Frag- 
ments of leather used for Roman shoes, pieces of 
a bucket, and well-rope were also removed. In a 
deep shaft near by were found remains of a Roman 
ladder, two wooden shovels, and two wooden bowls, 
and also pottery, having the appearance of use in 
the thirteenth century. The coins disclosed ranged in 
date from about the year 275 to 375 A.D. The dis- 
coveries that had been made, added the speaker, 
pointed to the fact that the castle was merely a 
garrison station. As to what might be called the 
by-products of the excavation, some of the best 
examples were exhibited at that meeting. They had 
not found any more specimens of the Honorius tile 
found last year, the relics of special interest disclosed 
by recent work being the medizval pottery, some 
very nice pieces being taken from the shaft. In con- 
clusion, he expressed thanks, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Elphick, 
for permission to excavate; to the Pevensey Town 
Trust, who had granted the use of the store-house ; 
and to Mr, J. E. Ray (Bexhill) for the very valuable 
assistance he had so willingly rendered in connexion 
with the work. 

‘Mr. Harold Sands addressed the meeting. Deal- 
ing with the history of this first Norman castle 
erected in England, he said when Duke William 
landed beneath the walls of the Roman castrum at 
Pevensey on September 28, 1066, he found them, 


save for some slight dilapidations, substantially intact | 


and with a small Saxon town standing on the shingle 
spit that then extended eastwards from the foot of the 
low clay promontory, at the end of which the castrum 
was placed. The speaker gave details of historic 
interest, and proceeded to observe that when they 
commenced work last month, they at once opened a 
trench along what was now the south face of the 
keep, and followed down the wall face until, at a 
point some 9 feet below the surface as it then was, 
they laid bare the base of an early Norman keep. 
Following this westwards, and going deeper, they 
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found the wall begin to curve away to the north. 
Proceeding in the direction indicated by the wall, and 
tunnelling into the ground, they had to sink a shaft. 
They followed the face of the wall base northwards 
for a short distance, met a re-entering angle, and, 
following this round in its turn, it proved to be a 
second and still larger apsidal projection, 25 feet 
wide and 30 feet in length, and also solid from its 
now deeply buried base. What was most remarkable 
was that both great projections were not with the 
face of the rectangular portion, but formed a consider- 
able angle with it. On its north face was another re- 
entering angle, the line of which ran northward until 
it terminated in what they intended to call Lower’s 
I think these quotations are sufficient to show that 
the work at Pevensey is of very unusual interest and 
importance, and that it deserves the financial support 
of archzologists. A.B.C. 


“STRIKING A BARGAIN.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 
THE following reference to the custom of payments 
being made at a tomb in York Minster will no doubt 
interest Mr. Gerald P. Gordon, the writer of ‘‘ Striking 
a Bargain.”’ 

A payment of money is mentioned in a Declara- 
tion of Trust ‘‘made the seaven and twentyeth 
day of December in the Two and Twentieth 
yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the Grace of God’’... 
‘*and,in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand 
six hundred and seaventy.’’ The deed relates to a 
mansion in Castlegate, near Clifford’s Tower, York, 
wherein it was agreed to pay off a debt of £80 in 
four annual instalments, due on June 20 each year, 
‘all which payments are hereby agreed by and 
between all the partys hereunto to be had and made 
att Haxby’s als. Haxay’s tomb in the Cathedrall 
and Metropoliticall Church of St. Peters in Yorke 
and to be had and made there and free from all 
manner. of abatements and deductions whatsoever. "’ 

It was an old custom to pay debts and rents upon 
the tomb of Thomas Haxby, treasurer to the cathedral 
from 1418 to 1424. The monument, a cadaver, is 
situated in the western aisle of the north transept 
behind the walled-up arch. A wasted corpse is 
represented carved in stone within an iron trellis, 
which supports a black marble slab. 


16, Wentworth Road, T. P. Coorer. 
York. 


LITERATURE OF FASTING. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

In addition to the references you furnish, Mr. W. B. 
Gerish will find much valuable information in Quain’s 
Dictionary of Medicine, Tayler’s Medical Juris- 
prudence, and Neale’s Medical Digest. 

M.D. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

With reference to the letter in the March issue of 
the Antiqguary under the head of Fasting, the following 
may be of some interest : 

Vol. xiv. of 4 Complete Collection of State Trials, 


compiled by T. B. Howell, and published in 1816, 
contains an account of the trial of ‘‘one Richard 
Hathaway at Surry Assizes for a cheat and impostor 
in 1 Anne A.D. 1702.”’ 

The charge was that ‘‘ the said Richard Hathaway 
(a labourer) of Southwark in the County of Surry 
. . . did pretend and affirm, himself, by the said 
Sarah (wife of a waterman of Southwark) to be 
bewitched, and by the occasion of that pretended 
witchcraft he could not eat, and by the space of ten 
weeks to fast, and was affected with divers diseases, 
and that he, by drawing blood from the said Sarah, 
by scratching, should be freed from the said pretended 
witchcraft. .. .’’ Richard was found guilty. 

G. N. FULCHER. 
Hayes Road, 
Bromley, Kent, 
February 28, 1908. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

In your correspondence page of this month’s number 
there is a letter from Mr. W. B. Gerish on “‘ Fasting.” 

In addition to your reply thereto, perhaps your 
correspondent would be interested in the case of a 
miner, an account of which, by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
he will find in Good Words for 1873, p. 306. 

W. GEIKIE. 
11, Aden Terrace, Green Lanes, 
Stoke Newington, 
March 6, 1908. 


PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

About three or four years ago I remember seeing 
an hour-glass stand on the pulpit of St. Mary’s Church, 
Ivinghoe, Bucks. One more may be added to the 
list of Worcestershire ones by Mr. Harry Hems, 
namely, at Offenham. For this latter one I am 
indebted to ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ in the Evesham 
Journal. 

HARRY CLIFFORD. 

Hazel Cottage, 

Bourton-on- Water, 
Gloucestershire, 
March 1, 1908. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope ts enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“*“ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











